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Company Anniversaries 


Only a few life insurance companies have attained the 
coveted 100th anniversary. On May 15th of this year, 
three New England companies celebrated their centenary. 
In this issue THe Spectator summarizes the history of 
the Massachusetts Mutual, Phoenix Mutual and the Berk- 
shire Life. Their accomplishments through the century 
are a most valuable part of life insurance lore. The first 
article appears on page 10. Subsequent articles are to be 


found on pages 14 and 20. 


Health Council Program 


The tremendous growth of the accident and health busi- 
ness causes the very fine program of the Health Insur- 
ance Council to be reviewed in this issue. For a full 


report on the Council’s activities see page 16. 


Help Yourself to Ideas 


“Idea Man” Ken Mathus is back again this month with 
another batch of ideas that are bound to result in a:rising 
sales barometer for the life insurance men who avail 


themselves of Ken’s offer. He’s stationed on page 18. 


Statistics 


If you want to compare one company with another or with 
a hundred other companies on scores of policy provisions 
—both practice and procedure—just turn to page 46. The 
non-forfeiture provisions of policies issued by leading life 
insurance companies are explained in detail starting with 


the table on page 48. 


Departments in This Month’s Issue 


Life Insurance in Action (T. J. V. Cullen), p. 6; Manag- 
ing Editor’s Memos (Joseph M. McCarthy) p. 9; Sales 
Slants—Service After Sales (James Lantz, Jr.), p. 21: 
Investments (Ervin L. Hall), p. 24; On the Horizon (Leon 
Gilbert Simon), p. 25; Life Insurance in Review, p. 26; 
Company Notes, p. 29; Canada, p. 31; Along City Streets 
(W. Eugene Roesch), p. 32; Washington Report (George 
Baker), p. 33; Down to Cases (Luke A. Burke), p. 35; 
Tax Analysis (Forrest L. Morton), p. 38; Contract Guide, 
p. 44; Showcase, p. 50. 
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NEW INVESTMENTS OF 
LIFE INSURANCE FUNDS 


First Quarter New Investments Made 


$3.9 
BILLION 







$2.3 


$2.0 BILLION 
BILLION 
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First Quarter Rise in Assets 
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INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 














Something Ol 


HEN the first year of the Twentieth Century 
ended, legal reserve life insurance was consid- 
ered to have reached a pinnacle of progress. The 


dark days of pioneering were over. Acceptance of 


John 
Wanamaker had purchased the first million dollar 


life insurance spanned the economic range. 


policy. Industrial insurance was giving a security to 
the new class of industrial worker. The Insurance 
Year Book showed that 77 companies were licensed 
in the United States. 

The strength of life insurance carriers of that day 
is attested in the knowledge that 48 of them are still 
operating under their own name. There were 3 com- 
panies then which had over $1 billion of insurance 
in force. Eleven had more than $100 million out- 
Combined aggregates showed more than 
Of this $6.7 billion was ordi- 
The Spectator 


reviewing the year said: “The business has passed 


standing. 
$8¥, billion in force. 
nary and $1.8 billion industrial. 


through many vicissitudes, including the stress of 
Civil War and financial panics of a character un- 
equaled in the world’s history but has emerged tri- 
umphantly, and now occupies a position in the esti- 
mation of the public which is well nigh impregnable.” 
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T the end of the first three months of 
1951, life insurance investment ac- 
tivity approached the $4 billion mark. A 
large part of the quarterly total of new 
investments came from reinvestment capi- 
tal, rather than new funds, as the net in- 
crease in the assets of all U. S. life com- 
panies was $1,123,000,000 in the three 
months. 

Largest single block of the quarter's 
new investments was in real estate mort- 
gages—a total investment of $1,494,000,- 
000. Total mortgage holdings of life com- 
panies are now in excess of $17,000,000,- 
000, more than one-fourth of total assets. 


Something Vew 


T the end of the first half of the Twentieth Century, 
173 legal reserve life insurance companies had more 
than $100 million of life insurance. The aggregate owner- 
ship by policyholders in all companies was about -$235 
billion. Thirty-seven companies had over $1 billion in 
force and seven companies had more life insurance out- 
standing than was aggregated by the entire industry as 
the century began. 

This tremendous total of assets which pledges the future 
welfare of millions is a symbol of American will to be 
free and independent financially and socially. It signifies 
national acceptance of the doctrine of individual respon- 
sibility. More than ten years ago it was written in this 
column: “After the war vast parts of the European and 
Asiatic Continents will be utterly exhausted, making 
fertile soil for Communism. Even the victorious democ- 
racies will have a more than slight dose of Socialism.” 

That the United States has been staunch to its tradi- 
tional democracy, the institution of life insurance and the 


millions who own it must be given major credit. 


Life Insurance 
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By TA V Callen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 


ce} In Action 


Be no better advantage is the integrity of life insurance set forth than in 
the fight it is conducting against inflation. Dollars are in circulation in 
abundance. The income of the individual and of the family is at unprece- 
dented levels. Life insurance as a means of protection and a bulwark 
against the day of sorrow and adversity is in high esteem. Yet life insurance, 
understanding the unsoundness inherent in the present financial situation, 
sets aside an opportunity to grow to unprecedented heights as measured 
by dollars and makes a stand to reestablish our economic system on a stable 
basis with due balance between the earning capacity of industry, the produc- 
tivity of the soil, wage scales and commodity values. 

In other paragraphs on these pages the great growth of life insurance 
in public acceptance during the first half of the Twentieth Century is noted. 
a has increased from $8.5 billion in 1900 to $235 billion at the end 
of 1950. 

This gain in protection ownership is heralded as unprecedented. Yet 
based on the purchasing power of the 1900 dollar, this present ownership 
would buy then but $80 billion. Life insurance appreciative of the great 
strides it has taken but apprehensive of the lessening purchasing power of 
the dollars of its members, is campaigning to restore monetary order. It 
proposes to battle inflation along a 6 point front and so recommends: 
1. Cooperation with controls by Government on prices; 2. More production; 
3. Greater personal savings; 4. Buying for basic and immediate needs; 5. In 
cutting all government expenditures to the bone; 6. A pay-as-you-go policy 
by the Federal Government. 

This is a rigorous program which calls for selfless sacrifice by every 
individual in the life insurance business. The ultimate goal would save the 
nation from financial debacle. In such a cataclysm, life insurance and the 
entire system of individual enterprise and responsibility, and indeed, the 


American way of life could perish. 


Something | ae 


Something bi 


ury; HOPE that you have noted the essential kinship be- HE states which led in the sales of life insurance 
nore tween free enterprise and personal insurance. Both during April and in the first four months of 1951, 
ner- | Test upon a bedrock foundation of individual character. according to the Life Insurance Agency Management 
,- | Both depend upon earning, thrift, individual enterprise Association, manifests rather the catholicity of the 
$235 ob ieee ' American faith in life insurance than any economic 
and initiative. Each sustains and nurtures the other. 
, ; ° ‘ or sectional consideration. 
1 ™ | Does this not suggest to us that we in the personal insur- ; 
j ‘ ; The ten state leaders in sales cannot be grouped 
out- | ance industry have the greatest possible stake in the ; : , , ¢ 
_— wer ; generically by location, by population density, or by 
y as preservation of the type of economy t at alone permits dependence primarily on industry, agriculture or 
insurance to perform its beneficient function? We cannot oumninnnines 
be unmindful of the failure in other countries of attempts In April, for instance, there seemed no common 
ture | to breed a hybrid—a compromise of collectivism and denominator for the prosperity. Among the leaders 
7" free enterprise. Such adulteration léads but to one end— were Idaho and New York, Illinois and Vermont, 
the complete regimentation of the individual and national Arizona and Ohio, North Carolina and Connecticut. 
ifies stagnation. We in accident and sickness insurance are Included as leaders are states which depend on agri- 
pon- {in the front line of the struggle to maintain that American culture, mining, manufacturing and trade for their 
this | ‘inity of values, political, economic and spiritual that growth. is 
have carried mankind to his highest state of development. The Pacific Coast has Oregon and Washington, = 
and : : . "as the Atlantic, New Hampshire and North Carolina, as 
Should we supinely submit to the gradual socialization of a dheintiea dante dl a. Sinaia 
. Ge ers in the first four months. Vv a - 
king our business. our country and with it the hope of men of * ‘ r , , 
; ft ‘ ig: cago give the middle states representation in the 
: good will everywhere will be at the brink of the collectivis- 
noc forefront. 
tic abyss. The record rather than supplying economists with 
.F a key to financial, industrial or employment trends 
adi- E. J. FAVtnnae, is a tribute to the desire of every American to protect 
the President, Health and Accident the welfare of his own family and is also a recogni- 





Underwriters Conference 


tion of agency activity. 
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SERVICE WITH A PURPOSE 


Tus INSTITUTION is dedicated to the service of hu- 
manity. Man’s basic interests are self-preservation and 
the well being of his family. Through knowledge and 
understanding of these hopes and ambitions we stand 
ever ready to aid him in the realization of these noble 


objectives. 


A Mutual Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


las 


President 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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The Pursuit of Security to have less and less value? To that 
question and other objections arising 


AN’S pursuit of security through from the inflation problem, the agent 


three generations is graphically is armed with the proper facts that can- 
depicted in the Hyphen Smith cartoon not be refuted by anyone who seriously 
gracing this month’s front cover. A considers the future welfare of self and 
helping hand is needed by the fellow family. 
representing the present. He’s trying Security lies in the future for the 
to attain his objective under his own potential policyholder. In that future 
power and those deflated tires are not we have no definite guarantee that this 
doing the job for him that they were inflation crisis will remain with us and 
doing for dad and granddad. if one is to have recourse to the past 
For the average man, burdened by economic histories, it is clearly defined 
the pressures of our present economy, that inflationary trends have always re- 
there is but one sure way to gain a fair versed themselves. There is the possi- 
share of financial security and that is bility that inflation can do a turn-about, 
through life insurance. It is the means sending us into an era of depression. 
by which an individual can immediately That’s when other types of holdings 
create an estate merely by paying the take a beating and ‘it’s the period when 


first premium on a life insurance policy. 

It is all too easy for man to abandon 
himself to the inflation tide that has 
enveloped the nation. If it weren’t for 
the dikes set up by the life insurance 
business through the educational cam- 
paign of the Institute of Life Insurance, 
there is no telling to-what extremes this 
inflation wave could be carried. 

More and more people are realizing 


the life insurance policy is there to 
borrow against its cash value without 
jeopardizing family protection. If times 
get really bad (as they did in the early 
30s), an automatic loan can cover pre- 
mium payment during a period of acute 
financial need. 


Estate Feature 





that life insurance is their hedge against The average premium per $1,000 of 
inflation and the key to future financial Ordinary life insurance has been com- 
well-being for themselves and their fam- puted at $30 for a one year period. 
ilies. The field forces of the life insur- When an individual is practical enough 
ance companies are doing a meritorious to realize that the life span is an uncer- 
job of explaining at the grass roots tainty, he can appreciate the fact that 
level the role of life insurance under it would take a 35-year-old owner of an 
our present:economy and the value of, Ordinary policy approximately forty to 
the policy in future years. . ¢ fifty years to pay as much in net pre- 
An agent today is usually asked by a miums to equal the face value of his 
_- potential prospect — why should I buy policy. It is to be remembered also that 
life insurance when my dollar continues any gain in return over premiums paid 














does not come under the province of 
income tax or capital gain tax. 

Mortality tables show that more and 
more people can look forward to a 
longer life. They can enjoy retirement 
years in comparative security if they 
have wisely provided for the future 
through life insurance. The added bene- 
fits of social security, coupled with the 
cash or annuity value of the life insur- 
ance policy can still be the means by 
which an individual has arrived at a 
point in his life where he can benefit 
from a regular income for his remain- 
ing years. Through the various optional 
modes of. settlement plans, the insur- 
ance policy is a flexible instrument that 
can fit itself to the changing needs that 
might occur and which are not now 
within the scope of thought. 

And so we have tried to outline an 
answer to man’s pursuit of security. 
Life insurance is the answer. As to 
types of policies, there are many modi- 
fications and adjustments necessary to 
meet the individual need; but to 99 
families out of 100, security is only 
overtaken by a sound life insurance 
program that will be paying welcome 
benefits despite the turbulence of our 
economic scene. 


Joseph Mh. McCarthy 
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HERE has always been a close 

affinity between the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company and 
the citizens of Springfield, Mass. Town 
and company grew up together and 
their initial destinies were guided by 
the same man, while through the years 
most Springfield families had some 
personal contact with the good offices 
of the Massachusetts Mutual. 


On May 15th, the company officially 
celebrated its 100th birthday and when 
Springfield’s Mayor Brunton proclaimed 
the following two days as “Massachu- 
setts Mutual Days,” a representative 
number of the city’s citizens responded 
to the open-house invitation by calling 
at the magnificent home office at the far 
end of State Street and visiting with 
officers and employees of the company. 
Visitors were treated to the performance 
of a large life insurance company in 
operation. 

When the Massachusetts Mutual re- 
ceived its articles of incorporation on 
May 15. 1851, Millard Fillmore was 
president of the United States. The na- 
tion was young and the pioneer spirit 
was very much in evidence—and the 
people imbued with this spirit had the 
faith and confidence so necessary to the 
success of an enterprise. 


Citizens Were Pioneers 


The thirty civic-minded citizens of 
Springfield who saw the need of a life 
insurance company and underwrote the 
$100,000 of capital stock necessary un- 
der Massachusetts State law were of 
this pioneer spirit. It was not their pur- 
pose to realize any gains from their 
investments. These men were of the de- 
termination that the company would be 
purely mutual and this was accom- 
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plished when the stock was retired in 
1867. 

Selected as first president of the 
Massachusetts Mutual was Caleb Rice, 
esteemed sheriff of Massachusett’s 
Hampden County, who received the 
sum of $50 per annum for his part-time 
efforts. In 1852, Company President 
Rice became the first Mayor of Spring- 
field. It was in that year that the city 
received its charter. 

Meanwhile the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual’s full-time employee, Secretary 
Francis B. Bacon was busily organizing 
the brand new company. Secretary 
Bacon’s duties called for a salary of 
$800 per year. Records do not reveal 
the information but it can be supposed 
that Mr. Bacon adequately supported a 
large family on this salary. 

In a one-room office on the corner of 
State and Main Sts., Springfield, the 
first policy was issued on August 2, 
1851, to Harvey Danks. Mr. Danks was 
a firm believer in the destiny of the 
company and of life insurance—he be- 
came the first agent of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual. 

There were a number of underwriting 
problems facing the company in its in- 





fancy. Applications for policies were 
received from a number of people in- 
volved in the Calfornia “gold rush” 
which began in 1849. California in 
those days was not a land of peace and 
contentment. The quest for gold, the 
get-rich-quick commodity, had turned 
the territory into a somewhat hostile 
and lawless area with a high mortality 
rate. To insure or not to insure the 
California risks was the question. The 
final decision to insure such risks at an 
extra premium was based upon the com- 
pany’s desire to grow and to succeed. 

Another series of debatable risks con- 
cerned the crew members of the whaling 
fleet who sailed periodically from Nan- 
tucket on distant and dangerous voy- 
ages. These sailors were insured with- 
out any extraordinary number of claims 
being incurred by the company. 

A Crisis 

Probably the incident that caused the 
most anxious moment was the time 
Hiram Hitchcock of nearby Chicopee 
died after paying his first premium on 
a $3,000 policy. It was nearly three 
months before the claim was settled 
and even then the money had to be 





Massachusetts Mutual’s Record of Progress 


1876 

(In the Preceding (25th 
Calendar Year) 

New Insurance Delivered. $ 5,186,000 
Insurance in Force... ... 35,029,000 


8 3. Se Redd 


Surplus Funds.......... 565,000 


6,102,000 26,245,000 
5,537,000 23,921,000 


1901 1926 1951 
(50th (75th (100th 


Anniversary) Anniversary) Anniversary) Anniversary) 


$ 22,353,000 $205,729,000 $347,867,000 
136,238,000 1,286,309,000 3,162,199,000 


230,502,000 1,395,228,000 
215,470,000 1,312,626,000 


2,324,000 15,032,000 82,602,000* 


*includes Security Fluctuation Fund $10,000,000. 
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hy Joseph M. McCarthy 
Managing Editor, The Spectator 


borrowed. However, the records of the 
Massachusetts Mutual show that in the 
100-year period that followed no claim 
was delayed for such a period of time. 

Indicative of the rapid growth of the 
Massachusetts Mutual is the fact that 
by 1855, agencies were flourishing in 
Boston, Providence, Portland, Me., New 
Hampshire, New York City, Albany, 
Cleveland and Detroit. The insurance 
in force total had passed the $1,000,000 
mark. Sixteen years after the writing of 
the initial policy, the company estab- 
lished an agency in San Francisco and 
the Massachusetts Mutual had ex- 
panded from coast to coast. It was in 
that year (1868) that the company 
moved to its first home office building 
on Main Street, Springfield. 

For the first twenty-two years of its 
existence, Caleb Rice was the chief 
officer of the company. When he died 
in 1873, Ephraim W. Bond became 
president and during his thirteen-year 
tenure of office the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual continued its fApid expansion. 

President Bond was succeeded by the 
first career man to become president 
of the company, Colonel Martin Van 
Buren Edgerly, elected president in 
1886. Colonel Edgerly had been a suc- 
cessful agent of the company for 27 
years. 

The fourth president of the company 
was John A. Hall, who was elected to 
the office in 1895 and served until his 
death in 1908. Shortly after President 
Hall’s death, the company moved into 
its second home office at 1200 Main 
Street, Springfield. This was to be the 
permanent home until the present home 
office building was completed in 1927. 


The tenure of office (1908-1928) of 
William W. McClench, fourth president 


of the Massachusetts Mutual included 
the period covering World War I. Total 
war losses of the company amounted to 
$525,746, under 315 policies. By now 
the company was in sound financial 
condition and these war losses were 
absorbed without undue concern. It may 
be noted here that life insurance is pre- 
pared to meet all evenitualities — wars, 
floods, financial panic, epidemics. Sound 
management and actuarial skill are 
always combining to study and prepare 
for whatever may confront the business. 

In 1918, the Massachusetts Mutual, 
as well as other life insurance com- 
panies of that time, were further bur- 
dened by claims resulting from the dis- 
astrous influenza epidemic that swept 
the United States in that year. Death 





LELAND J. KALMBACH 
The Ninth President 





losses during 1918 were about 50% 
higher than the previous year and this 
percentage becomes more vivid when it 
is brought to mind that the influenza 
epidemic took over 400,000 lives in this 
country. 


Horatio Alger Story 


From office boy to president — that’s 
the story of William H. Sargeant, who 
became the sixth president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual in 1928. President 
Sargeant started with the company as a 
16-year-old office boy and advanced up 
through the ranks to the presidency. 

The company was now in its new 
home office on the outer fringes of 
Springfield on State Street. The years 
ahead would be difficult ones for Presi- 
dent Sargeant — a depression was com- 
ing. In 1929, it hit the nation hard. 

The life insurance companies of 
America played an important role in 
guiding the nation through the depres- 
sion years. By necessity there were 
many changes in company operations. 
Changes were characterized by sound 
policies and “cool heads.” 

At the Massachusetts Mutual, policy 
loans zoomed to unprecedented heights. 
For instance in 1932, policy loans to- 
taled $26,000,000 compared with a 
$5,000,000 normal achieved in 1942. 
At the six-month mark in 1932, more 
business was going off the books than 
new policies were being issued. 

Other problems caused by the depres- 
sion were mortgage defaults, bond de- 
faults, claims based on death through 
suicide, applications for loans on poli- 
cies, and policy lapses caused by the 
lack of money to pay premiums. 

An example of a service rendered by 
the Massachusetts Mutual during that 
difficult period is found in this story: 
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The great industrial city of Detroit 
was especially hard hit by the depres- 
sion. In February, 1933, conditions 
were so bad that the Governor of Michi- 
gan declared a bank holiday in the 
State, and this was one month before 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt was to 
declare the national bank holiday. 

Naturally on the bank holiday Massa- 
chusetts Mutual policyholders could not 
cash checks issued by the company. 
To take care of probable needs, the 
Massachusetts Mutual supplied $300,- 
000 in cash to take care of applications 
for loans on policies. 

The wisdom of this move is thus illus- 
trated: It was a cold morning in Feb- 
ruary when a Detroit coal dealer, a 
policyholder of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, called the company’s Detroit 
agency and explained that he could not 
get coal into his eighteen coal yards 
because the railroad would not release 
the coal on payment of check due to 
the bank holiday. 

The coal dealer’s predicament meant 
that coal supplies could not be delivered 
to customers whose fuel was precari- 
ously low and these customers included 
schools, hospitals, orphanages, factories, 


7 
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CELEBRATION: Opening their second century of 

service, the employees of the Massachusetts Mutual 
massed on the spacious front lawn of their home 
office building in Springfield, Mass. on the morning 
of May 15th. President Leland J. Kalmbach unveiled 





etc. In less than six hours, the dealer 
received a loan on his large Massachu- 
setts Mutual policy. The loan consisted 
of one hundred $1,000 bills and within 
a short time the cash released the coal 
for delivery. This was indeed life insur- 
ance in action. 

When President Sargeant died in 
1936, Bertrand J. Perry, who had been 
with the Massachusetts Mutual for 39 
years, became the seventh president of 
the company. To President Perry fell 
the task of leading the company through 
the last days of the depression and 
through World War II. He retired as 
president in 1945 to become chairman 
of the board. Mr. Perry is now chair- 
man of the board, emeritus. 

His successor was Alexander T. Mac- 
lean, who was considered one of life 
insurance’s finest actuaries. Mr. Mac- 
lean served until his death on May 15, 
1950, exactly one year before the anni- 
versary. e 


Present President 


The ninth president of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual is Leland J. Kalmbach, 
who, at the age of 49, is the youngest 
president in the history of the company. 











\ native of Chelsea, Michigan, Presi- 
dent Kalmbach is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan, where he earned 
his Phi Beta Kappa key by virtue of his 
scholarship in the fields of business ad- 


ministration and actuarial mathematics. 


Capable Executive 


Shortly after graduation, he joined 
the Lincoln National and in his 23 years 
with that company became one of the 
nation’s best known actuaries and was 
recognized among his fellow life insur- 
ance officers as being most capable. 

Mr. Kalmbach had advanced to first 
vice-president and director of the Lin- 
coln National when he resigned to join 
the Massachusetts Mutual in 1948. He 
was subsequently elected a director of 
the company. 

When thfs reporter attended the anni- 
versary celebration of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual, we were impressed with 
the graciousness with which President 
Kalmbach received the seemingly end- 
less stream of visitors to the home office. 
Well versed in the intricacies of the 
business, President Leland Kalmbach 
adds to it all by being a top-flight pub- 
lic relations asset to his company. 


a bronze plaque and after ceremonies appropriate to 
the occasion cut the garland flowers across the front 
door and invited the youngest and oldest employee 
in term of service to lead the procession into the 
building to assume the duties of the second century. 
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The usher was approaching 
them now, smiling and holding 
out his arm to Sally... 


ost of the guests were seated by the time George and 
Sally Powers arrived. While they waited for an usher, 
they both looked around the crowded little church. 


“It looks to me as if they’ll be ready to start the ceremony 
any minute,” Sally said. She glanced around and then squeezed 
George’s arm. “See? There’s Mrs. Andrews now—there, through 
that doorway. Doesn’t she look lovely?” 


George nodded. He had known Clara Andrews, the mother 
of the bride, for many years. But he had never seen her look 
quite so happy—almost tearfully happy—as she did now. 


And looking at her, there flashed through his mind a series 
of pictures of Clara Andrews. He saw her as she looked that time, 
twenty years ago, when he had stopped at the house to talk with 
her husband and her about life insurance. The Andrews were 
young, then, and their daughter was only two years old. 


And George remembered how Clara looked that day, some 
twelve years later, when he had stopped at the house to talk 
over with her again how thoroughly her husband had provided 
for her and their only child. It would mean that her daughter 
could finish her schooling as her parents had planned. It would 
mean, perhaps, that as nice a wedding as today’s might some 
day happen... ° 

The usher was approaching them now, smiling and holding 
out his arm to Sally. “Do you wish to sit with the bride’s friends 
and relatives, or the groom’s?”’ he asked. 


And even though George and Sally were especially good 
friends of the groom and his parents and had had every intention 
of sitting in one of the right-hand pews, there was something 
that made George say, ““We’d like to sit on the bride® side, if 
there’s room...” 
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100th Anniversary: 


Phoenix Mutual Life 


T was mid-nineteenth century — the 

age of scientific discovery; frus- 
trated revolutions and growth of em- 
pire. Europe — between the defeated 
Napoleonic alliances and the diplomatic 
maneuvering of pre-World War I days 
—was enjoying a new springtime of 
jiterature and the arts. 

It was the age «of Dickens, John 
Bright, Darwin and Faraday; of Bizet, 
Dumas and Hugo in Paris; of Heine 
and Schopenhauer on the banks of the 
Rhine. Marl Marx, though something of 
a nuisance — and not much more than 
that — was a much less substantial fact 
to be reckoned with than Garibaldi and 
Cavour. In this changing world, London, 
the year 1851, was relieved to find some- 
thing of the stability and snug safety of 
British culture reflected resplendently 
in the Crystal Palace. 

For America, it was an age of conti- 
nental expansion ; founding of industrial 
empire and technical advance. Andrew 
Carnegie, Cyrus Field and McCormick 
. . « Elias Howe and John Fremont .. . 


By Irv Davis 


Associate Editor 


Goodyear and Philip Armour were 
names that were eloquent of the forces 
moving the young American giant. At 
the same time idyllic backwoods Amer- 
ica could nurture a Mark Twain; a 
rough, still savage West bred men like 
Bill Cody; while Emerson and Bellamy 
could dream of better ways of life to 
come. 


A Temperance Company 


It was in this decade—May 15, 1851, 
to be exact—that a few pious men of 
business shrewdness and pioneering 
ruggedness subscribed $100,000 in a 
“holy” yet profitable cause, the Amer- 
ican Temperance Life Insurance Com- 
pany. “Hard-bitten prohibitionists” they 
might have been called in the 1920s; 
but in those days, they were just reli- 
giously inspired abstainers. 

Our files do not reveal whether these 
men personally remained stalwartly 
“tee-totalers”—it may be presumed they 
did for they were men of conviction and 
courage—but they soon found that their 





Phoenix Mutual Growth in 50 Years 


Insurance in Force: 


As of: 

1900 .......$ 63,802,139 
1910 ....... 126,350,616 
ae 294,348,813 
RS 623,567,336 
Rese 689,636, 169 
eS 1,117,286,533 

Assets: 

As of: 

ae ..$ 13,278,711 
1910 ... .... 30,096,361 
ae 57,168,930 
RR riley gg 150,103,535 
1940 ........ 269,521,425 


ee 541,595,024 


Premium Income: 


For year: 
. ate $ 2,545,547 
_,. See 4,689,213 
ee 10,064,309 
ae 24,070,355 
a 28,791,401 
a 44,855,298 

Payments to Policyholders: 

For year: 
Sees $ 1,457,976 
eer 3,008,559 
ARES 6,415,578 
Pe Ss 14,518,469 
ee ..... ... 18,304,221 
ee 26,912,429 
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new company, trom a corporate finan- 
cial viewpoint, was suffering from a 
dearth of assureds or prospects of the 
same persuasion. So they lowered the 
bars; abandoned the abstinence rule; 
and, inspired by the symbol of the 
Phoenix bird “reborn in immortal fire,” 
changed the name of the organization 
to the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


100 Candles 


This year, the Phoenix Mutual Life is 
observing its 100th anniversary year. 
More than 1,000 guests roamed through 
the halls of the beautiful white-facade 
building at 79 Elm Street, Hartford. 
Besides employees’ relatives and friends, 
there were other insurance company 
officials, leading agents, Governor Ches- 
ter Bowles of Connecticut, Insurance 
Commissioner W. Ellery Allyn, the 
mayor and city manager of Hartford, 
representatives of Hartford banks, in- 
dustry and the press, and many notables 
in and out of the insurance industry. 

For the Phoenix Mutual is far more 
than just “one of the oldest” insurance 
organizations; it is not just a big com- 
pany. Although President Hudson, 
quaintly surnamed Barzillai, the dry- 
goods merchant of 209 Main Street, 
Hartford, had to abandon his crusade 
in behalf of temperance, he and his 
associates and their corporate descend- 
ants found a new cause: financial integ- 
rity plus dynamic effective service. 

In those days, when American life 
insurance was itself barely 40 years old 
and today’s scientific life insurance 
structure was as yet unknown, these 
men decided to compete with non-par- 
ticipating companies by adopting non- 
participating rates while remaining on 
a participating basis. This was the first 
important forward step. 

Under the presidencies of Merchan- 
diser Hudson; Benjamin Hale, lecturer 
and editor; and Edson Fessenden, hotel 
proprietor, the company prospered: the 
first dividend was declared in 1853; a 
small agency force was built; financial 
strength was conserved for hazardous 
days ahead. 


Becomes Mutual 


By 1873—the year of the financial 
panic, bank closings, falling premium 
income and mounting unemployment — 
the company had attained a premium 
income of more than $6,600,000 and in- 
surance in force of $77,000,000. The 
depression brought discouragement and 
confusion, but the directors and officers 
went ahead with plans to make the com- 
pany entirely mutual. 

This was finally accomplished in 
1889, during the administration of 
Aaron C. Goodman, when the stock- 
holders gave the policyholders complete 
control of the company. It was the cli- 
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max of a successful period of service, 
and with that event Mr. Goodman re- 
tired, handing over the responsibilities 
of office to Jonathan B. Bunce. 

Under President Bunce, the Phoenix 
Mutual began its second half-century— 
and its first step in its educational 
program for fieldmen. Actuary and 
Vice-President Archibald Welch had 
already placed the company on a 
sounder actuarial basis by refiguring 
cash values, dividends and loan values. 
Supported by William C. Johnson, New 
York manager, he had already pre- 
vented hardships to the company and 
to life insurance in general by his 
sound advice before the Hughes-Arm- 
‘strong investigating committee in New 
York. Now the company embarked on 
its first modern agency building project. 


Progress 
Led by such men as John M. Hol- 


combe, successor to President Bunce; 
Jay Dwiggins, general agent in San 
Francisco; Dr. George S. Miller, super- 
intendent of agencies; Vice-President 
Winslow Russell and Archibald Welch, 
who was to succeed Mr. Holcombe, the 
company began a thorough overhauling 
of its agency plant and its training 
philosopinv. In 1913, the Phoenix pio- 
neered in direct mail scientific prospect- 
ing. In 1914, it became the first ordinary 
company to eliminate part-time repre- 
sentatives. By 1920, the average sale 
per man per year from 447 agents was 
$128,776 as compared with only $13,308 
per man per year from 1,714 agents in 
1912. This was a result of the company’s 
new program of education, training, ad- 
vertising and selection, all of which, in 
combination, were helping to remove 
life insurance selling from the once-so- 
prevalent type of pestiferous, high-pres- 
sure, resentful sales methods. 





President B. L. Holland 








Under Mr. Russell’s guidance, the 
Phoenix also became in 1923 the first 
among the small and medium-sized com- 
panies to advertise nationally in general 
magazines. These “ads” describing the 
advantages of retirement income are 
probably as well known as any product- 
appeal in national magazines. 

Two years later the Phoenix inaugu- 
rated another forward step in under- 
writing, in which it was among the 
earliest in the field; that is, non-medical 
insurance. 


Recent Pioneers 


During the greater part of the time 
these important, and somewhat revolu- 
tionary achievements were in progress, 
the company had been guided by Mr. 
Holcombe and Mr. Welch. It is a mat- 
ter of pride to the company that these 
developments were in part brought to 
the entire industry and, in part, received 
from the industry largerly as a result of 
the research of the Life Agency Man- 
agement Association, which Mr. Russell 
pioneered, and of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, wifich until his 
recent death had been managed for 25 
years by John M. Holcombe, Jr., the 
son of President Holcombe and a for- 
mer Phoenix Mutual staff member. 

Since Mr. Welch’s death in 1935, the 
company’s assets have passed the half- 
billion mark (1950, under President 
Arthur M. Collens) and the billion dol- 
lar mark in insurance-in-force. Mr. 
Collens, now a past chairman of the 

» board, saw a new kind of record set 
when, in 1937, the company received 
applications in the home office for a 
million dollars a day for five consecu- 
tive days, including one day when 825 
applications totaled more than $3,300.- 
000. His administration was marked, 
too. by an investment policy, which, 





geared as it was to a war-time economy, 
meant an investment in U. S. bonds of 
more than $149,000,000 to help provide 
the implements of war. 

Already, Mr. Collens’ successor, Ben- 
jamin L. Holland, has made significant 
contributions to the further strengthen- 
ing of the financial position of the 
company. 


Home Office 


The home office of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual — a white stone structure designed 
after the Longa or Exchange of 16th 
century Spain, with its own library, 
auditorium, cafeteria — is evidence in- 
deed that the company has progressed 
far beyond the little one-floor home 
office of 1851 on the dirt highways that 
were once Main and Pearl Streets, and 
its second home in its own building 
around the corner at 49 Pearl Street. 
But this evidence is only a reflection of 
a century of service during which the 
company has paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries more than $596,500,000. 


Second Century 


+ 

The Phoenix Mutual thus enters upon 
the second century of a very practical 
dream that originated in the minds of 
the dry goods merchant Barzillai Hud- 
son; financier Tertius Wadsworth; wool 
merchant James W. Bunce; editor Ben- 
jamin Hale; John Hooker, descendant 
of Thomas, one of Hartford’s founders, 
and husband of a stepsister of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe—to mention a few of 
that hardy band of Yankee pioneers 
that numbered among them abolition- 
ists, financiers, a clergyman, and politi- 
cal office holders. They dreamed and 
brought to fruition great dreams, which 
it is the privilege of today’s Phoenix 
family and the families of all other life 
companies to carry forward. 





Phoenix Mutual Life’s home office in Hartford . . . 
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Health Insurance Council Program 


At the annual Spring meeting of the Life Insurance Asso- 





ciation, the activities of the Health Insurance Council 


were reported. The following article is intended to 


familiarize all interested parties with the purpose and 


scope of some of the Council’s important assignments. 


HE Health Insurance Council fune- 

tions on behalf of the insurance 
business as a central source for prac- 
tical and technical guidance on the 
development and use of accident and 
health coverages: 

1) to associations of the 
profession. 

2) to hospital administrators located 
in a specific area. 

@remendous growth has taken place 
in recent years in the development of 
voluntary health protection. The Coun- 
cil has contributed to this growth by 
assisting in the development of plans 
which help the American public meet 
their bills for services provided by 
doctors and hospitals. 

The Health Insurance Council was 
formed in 1946 to coordinate these ac- 
tivities among insurers. The Council 
consists of the associations in the insur- 
ance business which in turn are made 
up of the companies writing health 
coverages. The associations represented 
on the Council are: American Life Con- 
vention, American Mutual Alliance. 
Association of Casualty and Suretv 
Companies, Association of Life Insur- 
ance Medical Directors, Bureau of Ac- 


medical 





cident and Health Underwriters, Health 
and Accident Underwriters Conference, 
International Claim Association, Life 
Insurance Association of America, Life 
Insurers Conference. 

These associations represent compa- 
nies which underwrite 88 per cent of 
the accident and health insurance pur- 
chased by the American people. 

In carrying out its purposes the Coun- 
cil has been active in the development 
of both Hospital Admission Plans and 
Prepaid Surgical Plans. 


In Hospital Field 


Representatives of the Council have 
helped hospital administrators develop 
and install hospital admission plans. 
These plans certify, to the hospital ad- 
mission’s clerk, the type and amount 
of insurance benefits available to the 
patient under group insurance policies. 
The hospital can also count on receiv- 
ing direct payment from the companies. 
Hospital admission plans are now op- 
erating in many metropolitan areas. 
Statewide plans are rapidly being de- 
veloped. 

This is only natural because hospital 
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AETNA LIFE ADDITION: The proposed six-story addition to 
Aetna Life’s home office building in Hartford, is shown (black 
outline) in this architect’s sketch. The new wing, extending south 
from the present building, will have its front on Sigourney Street. 
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administrators are anxious to expedite 
the admission of patients who have in- 
surance benefits. Administrators are 
also desirous of obtaining prompt pay- 
ment of claims. Both of these objec- 
tives can be accomplished in geograph- 
ical areas where a Hospital Admission 
Plan is feasible. Hospital administra- 
tors who are interested in such a plan 
will find it to their advantage to re- 
quest the assistance of the Council at 
an early stage of planning. 

State prepaid surgical plans which 
are underwritten by insurance compa- 
nies are now in operation in several 
states and under development in others. 
The plans are sponsored by state medi- 
cal societies. State societies interested 
in starting a prepaid surgical plan can 
call upon the services of a representa- 
tive of the Health Insurance Council. 


Will Provide Help 


Many matters relating to insurance 
benefits and inauguration of such a 
plan should be thoroughly explored at 
an early date. A representative of the 
Council, familiar with problems that 
arise, is available upon request. 

In essence a prépaid surgical plan 
furnishes money to pay for surgical 
services rendered to the insured-patient 
by a doctor who looks to an insurance 
company for his payment. The success 
of such a plan is dependent upon mu- 
tual satisfaction and performance by 
the insured-patient, the doctor and the 
company. 

The Council publishes an annual sur- 
vey of all forms of voluntary accident 
and health coverage in the United 
States, including those not underwritten 
by insurance companies. Under all 
these plans some 66,000,000 peoplt 
have some type of hospital expense 
coverage. Another 41,000,000 have 
some surgical expense coverage, while 
nearly 17,000,000 have some medical 
expense coverage. Coverage, furnish- 
ing money to those who have had a 
loss of income due to disability. is in 
force for 34,000.000 people. 











Objection “H” Bomb 


BARTON BALDWIN, who does an outstanding 

e job for the Provident Mutual in Norfolk, was 
disturbed for a while by the attitude of a number of suc- 
cessful young executives on whom he called. They seemed 
to lack faith if the future; wondered why, in view of the 
uncertainty of today’s living, they should provide for 
tomorrow. Finally, Mr. Baldwin came up with an answer 
that resulted in an extra $10,000 policy, and has worked 









































ne well for him ever since. Here it is: 

in- **Mr. Prospect, I can fully understand and appreciate how 
ire you feel. But let’s stop to analyze what you’ve just said 
A and see if you’re not being unduly alarmed and pessimistic. 
4 ‘First of all, it is possible, at some indefinite time in the 


future, for all of us to be destroyed by some terrible bomb. 
But once we’ve faced that fact, let’s promptly forget it 


an because if it does happen every living soul will be in the 
re- same boat. Stocks, bonds, life insurance, money, all will 
at mean nothing: So isn’t it sort of silly for us to say we 

o | aren’t going to save money or furnish any more protection 
ch des quotes for our families because we might all be destroyed by 


a 
al 
rs. 


some bomb not even in the final making? 
**You’ll die all right, Mr. Prospect, sometime and some- 


li- where, but very likely it’ll be by something other than a 
ed hydrogen bomb; and whether it occurs now, or 10 years 
an from now, or 40 years, $10,000 of extra life insurance can 
al do a whale of a lot. If you should suddenly die tomorrow, 


Jane and the girls will not have to alter the style of living 
which you have always enabled them to enjoy. If your 
death comes much later, then this extra $10,000 might well 
make life a lot easier from age 65 on: by giving you an 
extra hundred bucks every month. 


1e : ‘Sure, the premium might pinch, but I’ll guarantee that 

at new television set you’ve got your eye on won’t be quite 
as entertaining to Jane as $100 per month would be—and 

mn it probably won’t put on 

al much of a show when 


you’re 65. Put this plan 
in force now, John, and 
. then you can really afford 
y to put any surplus into 
le things for today.” 


® from “Provident Notes”. . . 


a monthly magazine 
published for the agents of 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania 
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CERTAIN purchasing agent was 

called upon by fourteen salesmen 
in the course of a certain day. Twelve 
of the fourteen started their sales 
talks (?) with such earth-shattering at- 
tention-and-interest-getters as “How’s 
business?”, “How’s tricks?”, “Things 
picking up yet?”, etc. (Idea No. 366.) 


Generator: Arthur H. (“Red”) Mot- 
ley, publisher of Parade and consid- 
ered one of America’s -top salesmen, 
gives voice to the economic need for 
salesmen: “Until someone sells some- 
body else something, nothing happens.” 
But nothing. (Idea No. 367.) 


Go to the E-Go: Want your prospect 
to think you’re a pretty astute fellow? 
Use some of these devices at the proper 
times: Repeat some of his own words; 
ask his advice; comment favorably on 
his own thinking or actions; recall to 
mind something he has said some 
other time. (Idea No. 368.) 


Almost any sales talk can be ana- 
lyzed—or prepared—thus: The disad- 
vantages of the _ prospect’s present 
method, and the advantages of yours. 
(Idea No. 369.) 


You'll get a lot further by appealing 
to suggestion, habit, imitation, than to 
cold reasoning. The longer you’re in 
selling, the more you'll realize that this 
is so. (Idea No. 370.) 

Assume ownership. Not “if you have 
this policy for only—years,” but “After 
you have had this policy for only— 
years,” etc. (Idea No. 371.) 


Simple phrasing can sometimes have 
a big—and beneficial—effect. For in- 
stance, your prospect is more interested 
in “owning” adequate life insurance 
than in “buying” more life insurance. 


(Idea No. 372.) 
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By KENILWORTH H. MATHUS 
- | The Idea Man 


help yourself to ideas 


Not always (the) you (attitude): 
Talking about an apparently hypothet- 
ical situation may help relieve the in- 
nate antagonism some prospects ex- 
perience the minute they feel that 
someone is trying to sell them some- 
thing. Let’s assume you're trying to 
interest some parents in juvenile. In 
the early stages of the interview only, 
substitute for the second person form 
of address, such statements as “Many 
parents tell us that—,” or “We find a 
large number of parents of small chil- 
dren feel this way—.” (Idea No. 373.) 


When endeavoring to show returns, 
etc., start to do the figuring yourself 
on a little pad. Then, place it before 
the prospect and suggest that he fig- 
ure it and see for himself. A little 
“audience participation” never hurt 
nobody, so to speak. (Idea No. 374.) 


When making claims for life insur- 
ance benefits, confine yourself in the 
early stages of the interview to a few 
statements that are rather conservative 








and easy-to-believe. Such as the fact 
that almost everybody wishes they had 
taken out more life insurance when 
they were young, or something similar. 
As the interview progresses and you 
have established a general air of agree- 
ment and belief, pound home the more 
important advantages that the prospect 
may not have believed in wholeheart- 
edly up to now, else he would have a 
lot more life insurance at the present 
moment. (Idea No. 375.) 


There'll (Should) Be Some Changes 
Made: Are you really satisfied with 


your rate of saving all these years that 
are past, Mr. Prospect? (Idea No. 376.) 


Chiller-diller. Phrase to use in the 
presence of the prospect: “It could hap- 
pen to you.” (Idea No. 377.) 


Gone tomorrow: It always used to 
bother me, actually putting into words 
the imminence of possible death. Try 
to get a “positive appeal” on that one! 
There’s “When you are no longer 
here,” “If you lose an argument with 
a taxicab,” “If you cross the street at 
the wrong time,” “If you have a lawn 
party in a cemetery,” etc. Most of these 
have whiskers on ‘em. Yet most of 
them, and rightly so, have one idea in 
common: they stress sudden and acci- 
dental death rather than demise by 
natural means, for it’s a funny (?) 
quirk of human nature that a man is 
less apt to feel he'll be struck down 
prematurely by disease than by some 
external catastrophe or accident . . . 
So how about, “Some day they’ll be 
a-walkin’ slow behind you and you 
won’t know it. No, I guess not .. . But 
exactly how do you put that idea 
across? If you’ve got a good way let’s 
hear about it. (Idea No. 378.) 


Embarrassing question: Will you re- 
tire on not much more than a gold 
watch when you reach 65, Mr. Pros- 
pect? (Idea No. 379.) 


Before you sell the prospect plan or 
policy idea or program, you've first 
got to get two favorable decisions from 
him: (1) that he will see you, and 
(2) that he will listen to your story. 


(Idea No. 380.) 


Pathway to sales: Successful sales- 
manship defined in three little words: 


Show a benefit. (Idea No. 381.) 


Keep mentioning your prospect by 
name several times during the course 
of your presentation. His name, to him, 
is like sweet music. (Idea No. 382.) 


Double-barrelled: The concept of 
selling as a service is as highly prac- 
tical as it is highly ethical. (Idea 
No. 383.) 


What you have to offer: Any sales- 
man, of any company, for any prod- 
uct or service, has only one or more 
of these three things to offer—some- 
thing that will (1) fill a need, (2) sat- 
isfy a want, or (3) solve a problem. 


(Idea No. 384.) 


So very, very often—and truthfully— 
do we all agree that we don’t sell 4 
thing, a product or a service, at all, 
but what it will do for our suspect/ 
prospect or customer/client. Yet [ll 
bet my hat that when you’re asked 
what you sell, you merely say “life in- 
surance.” Demmit, you know better 
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n’ that. You sell peace of mind, 
money for future delivery, or what have 
you. Make up your own, or select some 
favorite. But don’t say mere “life in- 
surance.” (Idea No. 385.) 


With all the hullabaloo about secur- 
ity, the life insurance man still stands 
as the original “salesman” of that 
much - sought-after security. (Idea 
No. 386.) 


Three-point landing: Here’s one 
simple (?) explanation of your job. 
You must first know life insurance; 
second, who are your most logical pros- 
pects and why they should “buy” what 
you have to sell. But the third point 
is perhaps most important of all: you 
must know how to get all this knowl- 
edge, belief and conviction from your 
own mind, across to that of the pros- 
pect. (Idea No. 387.) 


Mass Production vs. hand-tailoring: 
Remember there may be fundamental 
differences between the appeals used 
in your company’s advertising and in 
its sales literature, from the appeals 
you yourself select to use in selling. 
The former have to be general, nor- 
mal, average; your own are selected 
and emphasized to fit an individual 
case. (Idea No. 388.) 


Retirement concept: Hail to this 
gem from a recent issue of the spritely 
Ford Times. Retirement: A_ fruitful 
extension of individual living with min- 
imum economic worry; a life of one’s 
own choosing, lived in the place of his 
choice. Cardinal principle: You don’t 
retire from, but to, something. Syn- 
onym: Fulfillment. (Idea No. 389.) 


Want some home-made visual ma- 
terial? Make a brief check-chart of 
the main points of your various sales 
talks—for family income, retirement, 
etc., etc. Show to your prospect in 
summary, just before the close, and 
check off one by one. (Idea No. 390.) 


Retirement preferences listed. One 
survey on retirement wishes of indi- 
viduals indicated tbat nearly 60% pre- 
ferred to stay where they were. (Yet 
almost all of life insurance retirement 
income sales literature stresses the go- 
ing-away appeal!) In those cases 
cases where “exodus” was favored, 
Florida came first, followed by South- 
ern California. Opportunity for con- 
tiued association with former friends 
also proved about as appealing as a 
warmer climate. Only 7 out of 100 
preferred large-city life. (This latter 
is somewhat surprising, as it has pop- 
ularly been assumed that old people 











gravitate naturally to the ease and con- 
venience of an apartment.) Acting on 
these figures, then it would seem that 
the Home Office, through its sales lit- 
erature and display and direct mail ad- 











vertising, should emphasize the appeal 
of staying in the general section of the 
country where now located, with a 
possible change to a small town or 
“little place in the country.” Similar 
stress could be followed in the case 
of agents with their sales-talks-on-the- 
spot. (Idea No. 391.) 


To demonstrate money return on an 
Endowment at 65, for instance, take 
out a $20 bill (don’t ask me where 
you would get a $20 bill!), and stack 
up alongside it another $20 bill plus 
several smaller ones. “For every $20 
you put aside for this savings program, 
you get back $————, plus ‘free’ life 
insurance protection all that time for 
$———.” For more affluent prospects 
(more affluent agents), use $50 or $100 
bills. Naturally, the greater the dis- 
play of that green stuff, the more im- 
pressive is your act. (Idea No. 392.) 
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Don’t Guess About Life Policies w 


The facts are in the 1951 Handy Guide. Company 
policy forms are shown in easy-to-read type. Added 
features include waiver of premium and double in- 
demnity benefits and valuable table on reserves. A 
must for all life insurance people. Send $10 today. 
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HE town of Pittsfield, Massachu- 

setts, turned back the calendar 100 
years on May 15. Girls in the hoop 
skirts of 1851 surprised saleswomen in 
local stores by digging down deep into 
their old-fashioned purses and bringing 
out 1951 silver dollars to make pur- 
chases. 

The occasion was the 100th Anniver- 
sary Celebration of the Berkshire Life 
Insurance Company, which had its start 
on May 15, 1851, 100 years ago in a 
one-room office. 

Founded by a man who was fond of 
saying that he graduated from a “hat- 
ter’s shop,” the company’s years date 
back to the time when such local towns- 
men as Longfellow, Holmes, Melville 
and Hawthorne were making names for 
themselves as “writers.” But the book 
that everyone was talking about was 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

The only serious set-back which the 
company had, despite the Civil War. 
two World wars and a number of others, 
as well as panics and depressions, was 
in 1868 when the town’s hand-pump 
fire engines couldn’t put out the fire 
which gutted the building in which the 
home office was housed. Policies, files 
and other important papers were lost. 
Field offices painstakingly helped to 
rebuild the records. 

Special police were assigned to direct 
traffic around the city’s park circle and 
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UNVEILING: Berkshire Life’s President Harrison L. Amber 


unveils the plaque commemorating the centenary of company. 


100th Anniversary 


Berkshire Life 


to handle the large crowds which turned 
out for the unveiling of a plaque by 
Mayor Robert T. Capeless on the south- 
west corner of the Berkshire Life Build- 
ing. 

The Mayor, Harrison L. Amber, 
President of the Company, and Albert 
Hall, Associate Counsel and Chairman 
of the Anniversary Committee, took part 
in the unveiling and gave short ad- 
dresses. 

The home office held Open House in 
the evening for its employees and mem- 
bers of their families. Over 600 toured 
through the departments, saw the vari- 
ous exhibits, and met the members of 
the staff. A dozen girls dressed in the 
colorful skirts of the 1850s acted as 
guides, 


On Exhibit 


On exhibition were a 100 “candle” 
anniversary cake inside of the entrance 
of the Company’s building, a large book 
briefly reviewing the history of the 
Company and the United States, and a 
scroll outlining the Company’s plans for 
the future. The cake, itself, had over 
fifty pounds of sugar frosting on it. 

On the top floor of the building, an 
1851 room was reconstructed represent- 
ing the original home office. It was in 
such a room that the Company made its 
home office for over four years. 

On exhibition in this room were the 


mh, ee 


original charter granted by the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts and bearing the 
signature of Governor Boutwell, a map 
of Pittsfield of that time, high book- 
keeping desks, antique tables of the 
period, old ledgers, writing equipment, 


and scenes of Pittsfield in the 1850s. 


The ledgers show that the company 
rented the room for less than $5.00 a 
month. Heating equipment, consisting 
of a coal stove, pipe, shovel, hod, sprin- 
kler, and wood box, cost $16.43. A 
screw-type printing press cost $15.00, a 
sink with no running water $4.50, and 
the lighting equipment—two glass peg 
lamps and a hanging lamp with brack- 
ets—$8.87. The new company paid 25c 
a week as their share of the cost of 
sprinkling the city’s main street. 

The early ledger, which was dug out 
of the company’s safe after their build- 
ing was gutted by fire in 1868, later 
“lost” in the company’s waste in the 
basement and nearly thrown 
shows that the founders of the company 
had to make frequent trips by horse and 
wagon or by horseback around the 
country, for we find items listing $22.25 
for a two-day trip to North Adams by 
Isaac Cole. He needed 75c for tea and 
horsekeeping, $2.50 for hiring two 
horses to go to Dalton and Cheshire. 


away, 


Ranking 
The Berkshire Life, which ranks 72nd 


for total insurance in force among the 
600 life insurance companies in the 
United States, operates in 22 states with 
34 General Agents. In premium income 
it ranks 60th, in total payments to pol- 
icyholders it stands in 45th place, and 
ranks 47th in admitted assets. If the 
industrial and group figures of other 
companies were omitted, the compan) 
would rank higher as it is not engaged 
in these types of business. Last year, 
its field force of 300 sold a new high of 
$37,256,552 of new insurance, 10% 
better than the previous year, bringing 
its total volume of life insurance in force 
to $376,217,665. 

A mutual company since its incep- 
tion, it was the first to provide non- 
forfeiture values in its policies for its 
policyholders and pioneered the writing 
of juvenile insurance which now makes 
up $14 billion of all insurance written. 
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By JAMES LANTZ, JR. 
District Manager, Schnell Agency, Penn Mutual 


sales slants 


SERVICE AFTER SALES 
IS AN AGENT'S RESPONSIBILITY 


T is difficult to specifically describe 

post sales service, for to me from 
the initial contact through the sale, to 
the “thank you” letter after policy de- 
livery is all one intermingled process. 
| oftentimes feel that we, as salesmen, 
need to take time out to meditate how it 
is to be in the prospect’s position, and 
this applies to any type of selling. 

Undoubtedly, you all have had a 
salesman call on you from time to time 
and I would be willing to bet that you 
are each and every one extremely cour- 
teous to that salesman, assuming he 
has any grace in his operation what- 
ever. In short, you react to him en- 
tirely as he causes you to react. There- 
fore, I would like to suggest that next 
time, before you make your call, ask 
yourself what would be a good ap- 
proach, how you would like to be ap- 


proached, how you would like to be 
treated, etc., if you were a prospect. 

A little reflection like this once in 
awhile does a great deal of good. 
Basically, common courtesy is the an- 
swer, which includes not stopping in 
on a prospect unannounced: taking 
time when the prospect cannot or does 
not want to give it: respecting his time 
when you are in his presence, etc. 

And now, I would like to give you 
the 10 usual steps in my sales process: 

1. A telephone or letter approach— 
even on old clients, to establish the 
hour of the interview. 

2. A definite proposal or idea to 
present once the interview. is secured. 
I am inclined to believe that the pros- 
pect is not too enchanted with the idea 
of going into a general discussion of 
the Rate Book with him and/or all 
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the various types of policy contracts 
we may happen to issue. 

3. Absolutely follow up the first in- 
terview with a thank you note to the 
prospect whether the sale was made 
or not—I am sure you all perform this 
small courtesy, but from various re- 
marks I have overheard, I know it is 
something the prospect truly appre- 
ciates. 

4. Assuming a sale was made on the 
first or second interview, I try to make 
the medical examination as easy as 
posstble and take care of details ar- 
ranging for the appointment, etc. Natu- 
rally, I always verify with the prospect, 
either by phone or in writing, the ap- 
pointed hour for his examination and 
do not leave it to chance. 

5. Once the policy contract is back in 
my hands. 1 phone the client and ad- 
vise him with as much enthustasm as 
possible of the good news (even though 
the contract comes back rated!) and 
arrange for an appointment to deliver 
the contract. 

6. At time of delivery, I always pre- 
sent the contract to my client in a very 
nice lock box, along with a simple chart 
of his insurance program as well as a 
typed resume of the new contract. Inci- 
dentally, I find that the approximate 








$2.50 that I spend for the lock box is 
worth its weight in gold. In the first 
place, they like it very much and in 
the second place, I find they are much 
more intrigued by the method in which 
the combination lock works than they 
are by the policy contract —that is 
human nature, I guess. I am sure that 
such a small item as this lock box has 
substantially aided me in making de- 
livery a lot easier on a contract that 
was not prepaid, for you see, when I 
first sit down with the client to effect 
delivery I simply say, “Incidentally, 
before we go into the details of your 
contract, I would like you to have this 
lock box with my compliments for the 
safe keeping of your new policy as 
well as your other policies and any 
other personal papers you might care 
to keep in it.” I never fail to be 
astounded at the interest they register 
and they are appreciative. 

7. A post sales letter to the insured, 
including his wife if she has been in 
on the delivery interview, expressing 
appreciation to them in having him as 
a valued client as well as congratulat- 
ing him upon the intelligent action he 
has taken. In this letter I also indicate 
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that rather than the end, this is the 
beginning of my service and that I 
want him to feel free to call on me for 
any questions or problems or to register 
any complaints he may have at any 
time, and that even though I hope to 
see him from time to time socially or 
civically, in any event I wil] contact 
him at least once each year on a purely 
business basis for the purpose of review. 

8. Having realized about two years 
ago that I was not intelligently spend- 
ing a few advertising dollars each year, 
I now spend a modest sum each year 
on a monthly advertising piece in the 
form of a personalized blotter along 
with a reply card carrying my return 
address, postage payable by me if the 
card is returned. The new client’s name 
immediately goes on this list and he 
starts receiving this blotter each month. 
[ think it is important to keep my name 
in front of him. This does not apply 
to every client, admittedly, but to any 
client whose purchase was reasonably 
substantial. 

9. Perform all the service which I 
promised the client I would perform. 

10. The client’s name automatically 
goes on my birthday letter list and 
Christmas mailing list. It is odd how 
often we forget what little attentions 
mean to a man who has bought from 
us. Recall a few instances in your own 
experience where you have purchased 


NeW HORN 


1. Liberal First Year 
Commissions. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 
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and the salesman has never forgotten 
you and directly followed you up. And 
right here, I want to give you two 
outstanding examples of what I mean. 


Greeting Cards 


Through the use of the birth date 
file cards such as all of you have, it is 
very simple to have my secretary type 
birthday letters at the beginning of 
each month. I sign them all at once 
and she mails them as the various dates 
roll around. Naturally, I forget most 
of them and quite often I have had 
clients call me or see them on the street 
and they are most profuse in their 
thanks for the letter. Even though in 
most cases I am unaware that it was 
his birthday, I always remark that I 
am glad he enjoyed it, how was his 
birthday, etc. One of the most difficult 
clients I ever had, as well as the one 
who was, at least on the surface, the 
least susceptible to any of the com- 
monly accepted selling overtures, was 
one of the most appreciative men | 
have ever run across when he received 
the first birthday letter from me after 
becoming my client. And even though 
they might and often do realize that it 
is a mass production thing, they still 
seem to enjoy it. 

My second example, and it occurred 
recently, was in connection with Christ- 


mas cards. It had been my practice 


\nother 





id 


to send a Christmas greeting with no 
commercial on it to all my clients each 
year as well as desk calendars. This 
past Christmas I had the feeling that 
perhaps many of these cards were 
valueless and not particularly appre- 
ciated, so for that reason I cut my 
mailing list approximately in half, send- 
ing only to my most favored and best 
known clients. 

Oddly enough, during the month of 
January I had occasion to run across 
at least three policyowners to whom I 
had not sent my usual Christmas card 
and, without exception, the first thing 
they mentioned was the fact that they 
had not received q card from me this 
year and were most surprised. I tried 
to clean it up by explaining that I had 
not mailed cards this year purely as 
an experiment—just to see if my clients 
really did notice the cards when they 
received them. 

And now, I would like to steal a 
phrase from one of the country’s fore- 
most salesmen, who seemed to me to 
put his finger on something I like very 
much—he simply asked the question, 
“Are you a professional salesman,” or 
as he briefed it, “Are you a ‘pro’? 
How do you act before 9 and after 5? 
Are you always ‘selling’?” I believe 
you can use that in this sense in our 
work. Are you always selling before 
and after the sale? It pays off! 





Philadelphia Life now issues 
$10 Monthly Disability Incomé on 


all plans (ordinary life or higher). New, 
effective sales tools like this are “‘old” 


Philadelphia stories to Philadelphia 


Lifemen . . . it's the kind of home office 
help that every man expects and gets. 


Liberal contracts . . . cooperative 
underwriting . . . competitive rates 
... planned programs that get 
dotted line action, all mean 

vastly increased earnings for 
Philadelphia Lifemen. We're 
growing .. . because we 

work together. 
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By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


investments 
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TWO DANGER SPOTS AND MANY 


SMALLER ONES 


be insurance industry, under the 
leadership of the Institute of Life 
Insurance and some of the larger com- 
panies, has during the past year taken 
off the gloves and issued some hard- 
hitting pamphlets and advertisements on 
the danger of inflation. A portfolio is 
available, for those who can use it 
effectively, issued by the Institute ot 
Life Insurance, that includes copies of 
advertisements that have appeared ‘n 
print, suggested layouts and some ably 
prepared, attention-getting pamphlets. 
The objective is to check inflation 
through public understanding. This is 
a commendable undertaking and should 
be supported and publicized by all who 
realize the danger gonfronting our 
dreams of the future. 

With this increasing emphasis on the 
effects of inflation emanating from many 
sources, there is a danger in that the 
public may become confused. The pub- 
lic is not too well versed in the funda- 
mentals of inflation and when many 
ramifications are discussed in a single 
article or advertisement general con- 
fusion is likely to result. Confusion, ir 
turn, leads to a lack of interest or down- 
right indifference. which is just what 
we want to avoid. 


Danger Spots 


There are two inflation danger spots, 
rather widely misunderstood, that if 
emphasized go a long way towards 
checking inflation at its source. These 
are the Federal budget and the Federal 
bond market. This may be an over- 
simplification, but it does hit at funda- 
mentals and narrows the subject down 
for public cagsideration. 

When we approach the question of 
balancing the Federal. budget, politics 
inevitably enters the scene. Over the 


years many pressure groups have been 
built up in Washington for the purpose 
of protecting specific interests. The 
main objective of these groups is to see 
that nothing gets through Congress that 
will be too detrimental to the specific 
cause they represent. When an effort 
is made to eliminate certain Federal 
grants, opposition immediately rises and 
some sort of a compromise results. 
These pressure groups are primarily 
responsible for the length of time neces- 
sary for Congress to write a tax bill or 
to make an adjustment in the Federal 
budget. 

A pressure group interested in the 
welfare of the country might go far in 
eliminating non-essential budget expen 
ditures and reducing the amounts al- 
located to many so-called essential de- 
partments, including the appropriations 
for the armed services. This may be 4 
large undertaking, but this type of pres- 
sure would redound to the benefit o! 





HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


. . « directs Institute’s campaign 


all. The “control everything but me” 
attitude will eventually wreck all. There 
have been many general admonitions by 
statesmen and businessmen to the effect 
that the interest of the country precedes 
the interest of special groups, but we 
have yet to hear such a statesman or 
businessman say the interest of the 
country should precede the interest of 
his group. An active organization which 
says this, and acts it, would be a most 
potent influence for good. The Institute 
of Life Insurance is well qualified for 
the job by its prestige and its important 
influence on the lives of nearly all the 
citizens of the country—and it has made 
a most encouraging start. 


Public Support 


If the public could be convinced of 
the sincerity of such a group, with its 
objective of preventing inflation, public 
opinion would support it and this sup- 
port would remove some of the obstacles 
to balancing the budget even in critical 
times, such as the present. Even taxes 
would not be considered as onerous by 
the public if waste and extravagance 
were under obvious restraint. 

When we come to the government 
bond market, another vehicle fostering 
inflation, we again run up against con- 








flicting interests. One interest is the 
government itself, which over the past 
twenty years has made a fetish of low 
interest rates on government bonds. Not 
only is there much propaganda on the 
increased cost to the government in 
case of a rise in interest rates, but it 
appears that it is some sort of crime to 
even consider paying more than a token 
return to anyone lending money to the 
government. This arbitrary control not 
only makes the Federal Reserve “an 
engine of inflation,” as Mr. Eccles so 
succinctly put it, but it violates one 
more supply and demand relationship 
in a free economy. If government bonds 
bore a free market rate of interest they 
would be much more acceptable to true 
investors of savings (such as insurance 
companies, trust funds and savings 
banks) and would not be bought ex- 
cessively by commercial banks where 
they increase the money supply and oil 
the “engine of inflation” to which Mr. 
Eccles refers. 

No doubt many large holders of 
bonds would not like to see a free bond 
market now that they have become ac- 
customed to having bond prices main- 
tained at a fixed price for nearly ten 
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years. That policy of maintaining gov- 
ernment bonds at par through action of 
the Federal Reserve and thereby put- 
ting a floor, so to speak, under ail 
quality bond prices had practically es- 
tablished a demand deposit for bond- 
holders. Those deposits could be drawn 
on at any time with impunity and the 
funds placed in ventures which gave 
promise of a higher return. That system 
has been weakened somewhat since the 
Federal Reserve backed away from tak- 
ing all bonds offered at a pegged price. 
However, any stabilization level, if main- 
tained over a period of time, will pro- 
duce the same results, so it remains to 
be seen whether or not we are gradually 
to have a free money market. If so, it 
will be a major check on the inflation- 
ary forces and one which the public 
will eventually understand. 








As regards business borrowing, it 1s 
an old axiom of economics that business 
operates to make a profit and it isn’t 
going to operate beyond the point where 
it is no longer profitable to do so. The 
more money costs to borrow the more 
excessive activities, generated by a pros- 
perous era, will be gradually slowed 
down. If you make money cheap and 
artificially hold it there by Federal 
action, a lot of drastic measures are 
required to prevent the use of that 
meney in the economic stream. Volun- 
tary control methods help to some ex- 
tent, but this is a vast country and 
loggl pressures are exerted to prove that 
loans are absolutely essential for spe- 
cific projects. Excess money, which has 
heen generated by inflation policies, 
seeks an outlet and although it may, 
under voluntary control, show a little 
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more decorum in the way it seeks an 
outlet, it will nevertheless find a way to 
earn an income. Besides, even volun- 
tary controls of this kind run counter 
to our concept of a free economy, and 
should be tolerated only in emergencies. 
The use of the Federal Reserve as “an 
engine of inflation” is by no means con- 
fined to emergencies—it has been with 
us for many years, both peace and war. 
The best way to make excessive borrow- 
ing unpopular is to make it expensive. 


Public Stirring 


The public doesn’t know too much 
about money and credit, but it is grad- 
ually waking up to the fact that manipu- 
lations of the government in the bond 
market is somehow or other tied in with 
the rising cost of living. “E” Bonds 
are becoming more and more difficult 
to sell, primarily because the public 
doesn’t think it is getting its money’s 
worth and can see without much effort 
that the money it gets when the bonds 
are redeemed or cashed prior to ma- 
turity isn’t buying anywhere near what 
it did five or ten years before. This re- 
action indirectly affects the confidenve 
of the public in government bonds and 
the only way to restore that confidence 
is to stop the gradual depreciation of 
the dollar. A change in the interest rate 
on “E” Bonds is not likely to do it, as 
the public is not that conscious of inter- 
est rates, but this doesn’t alter the fact 
that investors in “E” Bonds are entitled 
to a rate of interest in line with the 
rate on other government issues as set 





by a free market. A change to a free 
money market with the establishment 
of a true rate of interest for all borrow- 
ing would be a real encouragement to 
the old-fashioned virtue of thrift and 
would definitely be a check rein on 
inflation. 


Threat to Freedom 


As freedom loving people we cannot 
afford to have that freedom taken from 
us through the debasement of our cur- 
rency. Every effort made to convince 
the public of the danger of such a trend 
increases the protection behind the 
future value of life insurance, savings 
accounts and “E” Bonds. The public 
knows more today than it did last year 
and it will know more nex®year if there 
is no relaxation on the part of those 
who clearly see the danger and who are 
in a position to combat it. 
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By LEON GILBERT SIMON 


the horison 


IS IT EXPERIENCE THAT 
REALLY MAKES THE MAN? 


OME powerful lines that we oc- 

casionally read strike us with such 
force that they become indelibly im- 
pressed on us. Such was my experience 
when I first read the statement of 
\ldous Huxley that “Experience is not 
what happens to a man but what he 
does with what happens to him.” 

Most of us accept the popular con- 
cept that “Experience makes the man.” 
\pparently that is not so. Many people 
of limited capacities have some worth- 
while experiences that actually do them 
no good. Like water through a sponge, 
it flows through them with the greatest 
of ease. However, other persons having 
the same experiences are able to gain 
considerably. The basic experience may 
be the same but the capacity to con- 
structively absorb that experience and 
do something with it, is vastly different 
among different persons. David Sea- 
bury, the eminent psychologist, ex- 
pressed the same phenomena when he 
wrote “What makes the man is not 
mere experience but the tension that 
follows it.” Therefore, experience 
should be measured in terms of what 
we get out of it. 


Scientific Search 


The scientist is a searcher for truth, 
trying to get the most out of every ex- 
perience both in and out of the labora- 
tory. Not only is he looking for what 
he expects to find but he is especially 
alerted to look for the unexpected, and 
to investigate that which seems strange 
and unusual. Goodyear searched for a 
method to vulcanize rubber for many 
years but to no avail. One day, quite 
by accident he spilled some sulphur 
and rubber on a very hot oven. He 
noticed something unusual had oc- 





curred. The mixture suddenly became 
vulcanized. Thus the years of effort 
which Goodyear spent were rewarded 
by an accident which produced the 
desired result, because an unusually 
gifted man was present when the un- 
expected happened. Daguerre in his 
experimental work, one day left an 
exposed photographic plate in an ad- 
joining closet containing a tray of mer- 
cury. Shortly thereafter he remembered 
that the photographic plate did not be- 
long there and in removing it he noticed 
that the plate had become developed 
and therefore he concluded that the 
mercury vapors were responsible for 
this phenomena. Thus the daguerreo- 
types and the whole photographic proc- 
ess became established. 





While experimenting, Noble damaged 
a can which contained some _ nitro- 
glycerin. Some of the contents fell on 
sand and hardened into a solid mass. 
Thus dynamite was invented. Perkins, 
attempting to make a new product from 
coal-tar accidentally added some alco- 
hol to a batch of products which he 
then regarded as failures. Beautiful 
colors were suddenly produced and be- 
hold, the first coal-tar dyes were dis- 
covered. Roentgen at work in his dark- 
a noticed that suddenly one of the 
photographic plates became luminous 
for no apparent reason. But on investi- 
gation’ he found that it was due to the 
operation of a Crookes tube in a room 
adjoining his laboratory and this led to 


the discovery of the X-ray. A chance 
observation by the right man at the 
crucial moment, led to one of the great- 
est discoveries that has blessed man- 
kind ever since. Not many years ago 
a bottle of dried-up collodion fell off a 
shelf but did not shatter. This unex- 
pected happening was noticed by a 
sharp eye and a keen mind. The result 
was the discovery of shatterproof glass. 
Our present day steam engine had its 
origin in the fact that Watt became 
fascinated by the continuous bouncing 
of the lid of his tea kettle. He finally 
concluded that the steam pressure could 
be used elsewhere to produce motion 
and so he invented the steam engine. 
In all probability other men had seen 
the same phenomena but did nothing 
about it. 

These are just some of the many 
favorable experiences that have oc- 
curred. They are “favorable” when the 
right man is there. Thus Huxley is 
correct when he states that experience 
by itself, doesn’t make the man. What 
he does with the experience determines 
its value. In many cases the individual 
remains precisely the same as he did 


before. New experiences presenting 
greater opportunities are frequently 
wasted on him. However, the man who 
gains by experience not only finds new 
opportunities in the experience but also 
discovers greater depths within himself. 
The value of an experience is a matter 
of keen perception and proper response. 
Different people may have similar ex- 
periences but with varying degrees of 
intensity and thus produce different 
results. Therefore, we must look at the 
constructive side of every worth-while 
experience and do something about it. 
No one can afford to get so used to 
things that boredom results and new 
experiences become meaningless. When 
a man believes that things have gone 
stale, he is the one who has probably 
gone stale. 

Men are wise not in proportion to 
their experience but to their capacity 
for experience. Tennyson proclaimed 
“T am part of all I have met.” The 
totality of all of his experiences were 
used to the utmost to make a better man 
within. Experience is a foundation upon 
which we can build lofty structures but 
the foundations frequently outnumber 
the buildings. We must finish the job. 
Valuable experience and constructive 
action must go hand in hand so that 
lofty structures will be built on solid 
foundations. 
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War Risk Pool Presented 
Before LIAA 


T the annual Spring meeting of the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America three “civilian war risk pools” 
were tentatively recommended to cover 
war catastrophe death losses of at least 
$1 billion in addition to normal losses. 
The “pools” will cover war catastrophe 
hazard under Ordinary, Industrial and 
Group life insurance. 

Information regarding the plans was 
contained in a report presented before 
the LIAA by Ray D. Murphy, executive 
vice-president of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, who serves as chairman 
of the Joint Committee on War Prob- 
lems (LIAA and American Life Con- 
vention ). 

The pooling of risk plan proposed 
covers only catastrophe death claim 
losses and defines as “catastrophe” a 
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HAWAII’S FIRST: Financial Security Life Insurance Co. Ltd. 
becomes first Hawaii-owned life insurance company chartered im} 
the Islands. Oren E. Long, Governor of Hawaii (center), shown 
presenting historical first charter to Robert Brilliande, (left), 
founder and first president of the company, as Mr. William B. 
Brown, insurance commissioner of the Territory of Hawaii looks 
on during presentation ceremonies held in the Government offices. 











hostile act of an enemy which would 
result in 1,000 or more deaths. 

Recognizing that there are distinct 
differences between Ordinary, Indus- 
trial, and Group, the committee set up 
a separate pool for each individual 
classification. Companies writing one 
or more types of policies would partici- 
pate in each pool in proportion to their 
total amount at risk of each type. 


Chairmants Statement 


In a statement to the press, Mr. Mur- 
phy said in part: “It is the belief of the 
Joint Committee that the life insurance 
companies will be able to meet substan- 
tial civilian war mortality without re- 
course to government for protection 
against this risk. 

“It is also recognized that, although 
the business as a whole might be in a 
suitable position to meet aggregate 








losses. distribution by companies is un- 
predictable. Such excess losses might 
strike individual companies with un- 
equal and serious consequences. The 
pools are proposed as a means to dis- 
tribute such losses equitably among all 
companies.” 

The pools are expected to cover a 
Home Area, defined as the United 
States, including all territories and pos- 
sessions. They will be open to Canadian 
companies to the extent of their United 
States outstanding insurance. 

It is not propo#ed togform a separate 
company, but rather to set up the pro- 
gram under a multilateral agreement 
administered through a pool manager 
by a governing committee composed of 
life insurance company executives. 
Each pool would be, in effect, a clear- 
ing house for war catastrophe death 
claims. 


Open to All 


The pools will be open to all legal 
reserve life insurance companies 
whether or not they are members of 
either of the two sponsoring associa- 
tions. It is anticipated that most life 
insurance companies operating in the 
United States would become subscrib- 
ing members. 

The Joint Committee on War Prob- 


_lems was set up in July of last year and 


a sub-committee under the chairman- 
ship of Samuel Milligan, vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has been at work on the plans 
for the pooling of catastrophe risks 
since that time. 


J. M. Holcombe, Jr. Dies 


OHN MARSHALL HOLCOMBE, 

JR., managing director, Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association. 
Hartford, died on May 15 at the age 
of 62. 

Mr. Holcombe became Association 
manager when it was founded in 1922 
as the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau and was active in its manage- 
ment up to the time of his death. He 
was a graduate of the Harvard Law 
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School, a member of the American 
Management Association and Institute 
of Management. 


Office Management Courses 


AR mobilization has upset edu- 

cational plans of life insurance 
employees as seriously as it has those 
of many regular academic students. 
For the first time in seven years, en- 
rollments for the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association Institute examinations 
have failed to increase over enroll- 
ments of the previous year. This year’s 
enrollment total of 7300 examinations 
represents a decrease of 20 per cent 
from the 1950 figure of 9124. 


Particular significance can be at- 
tached to the fact that the enrollment 
decline occurred among new students. 
This group, naturally, contains the 
largest number of men of military age. 
For example, enrollments for Course I, 
the beginning course, dropped about 
24 per cent, whereas enrollments for 
Course II were off only 10 per cent. 
By contrast, enrollments for Course III, 
the Fellowship Course, actually in- 


. creased from 207 to 290. 


Company interest in the L.O.M.A. 
educational program expanded _ this 
year, even though enrollments fell off 
appreciably. Students who took ex- 
aminations last week came from 255 
companies and associations, compared 
with 241 organizations represented in 
the 1950 examinations. 


Southern Round Table 
OWN-TO-EARTH pointers and 


sparkling ideas in sales promo- 
tion, advertising, and public relations 
were demonstrated during the meeting 
of the Southern Round Table of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Association 
in Atlanta, May 13-15. 

Four main speakers brought out 
practical suggestions. Panels and idea 
sessions kept interest high. Registra- 
tion totaled 62, with 25 life companies 
represented. 

Wilfred E. Jones, director of public 
relations for the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, declared that pub- 
lic relations men must stimulate agents 
to climb to pedestals which they build 
for them. The two phase job of prestige 
building involves building better under- 
standing of the agent’s place in busi- 
ness and helping agent build prestige 
in the community, he said. 


J. S. Roberts, advertising manager 
for Retail Credit Company, asserted 
that inspection reports help make sales 
and contribute to good relations be- 
tween life insurance companies, the 
public, and the life insurance business. 








They show that care is taken in select- 
ing policyholders, he explained. 

‘Henry Morrow, president of Southern 
Industrial Editors Association, voiced 
his opinion that more care and thought 
should go into putting out a company 
magazine. 

Three Atlanta advertising agency 
executives—Miss Kathryn McGowan of 
Freitag Advertising Agency; Dean AIl- 
len of Allen, McRae & Bealer, Inc.; 
and William Neal of Liller, Neal & 
Battle—offered opinions and solutions 
to advertising problems during a panel 
“Advertising Agencies Have Their Say.” 


Promotion Ideas 


“Hot Ideas” on sales promotion and 
public relations came to life on the 
speakers’ stand, when eight LAA 
members told one of their tried and 
tested projects. Richard L. Hinder- 
mann of Pan-American Life led the 
session. 

Donald F. Barnes, Director of the 
Promotion and Advertising Division of 
the Institute of Life Insurance, called 
on ad and public relations men to give 
more thought to disseminating informa- 
tion on inflation to agents. He ex- 
plained that fieldmen need to know 
“what inflation is all about.” 

Cody Laird, first vice president of 
Life of Georgia, welcomed the Round 
Table on behalf of the Atlanta com- 
panies at the opening business session 
Monday. 

John L. Briggs of Southland Life 


was Round Table chairman. Joseph M. 





ARDELL T. EVERETT 


Locke of Gulf Life was program chair- 
man. Al B. Richardson of Life of 


Georgia was arrangements chairman. 


: 


Prudential A & H 


HE Prudential will enter the indi- 

vidual accident and health field by 
early 1952. Studies for the extensive 
operation are now being undertaken 
under the direction of Ardell T. Everett, 
recently elected second vice-president in 
charge of the accident and health de- 
partment. 

The contemplated new policies in- 
clude hospital and surgical coverage for 
individuals and families as well as acci- 
dent and health policies with income 
benefits, one sum payments for the loss 
of eyesight or limbs, and an accidental 


death benefit. 


April Purchases 


IFE insurance purchases in April 
showed an increase of 4 percent 

over the volume in the corresponding 
month of last year, it was reported by 
the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association. The total in April 
was $2,284,000,000 compared with 
$2,194,000,000 in April of last year. 

Purchases of ordinary life insurance 
in April were $1,510,000,000, up 12 
percent over April a year ago. 

Industrial life insurance bought in 
April amounted to $466,000,000, negli- 
gibly changed from the corresponding 
month last year. 





ORVILLE BEAL 


PRUDENTIAL ADVANCEMENTS: Orville Beal, Prudential vice- 
president, has been named head of the company’s public relations 
program and coordinator of activities between the home office in 
Newark and the regional home offices. Ardell T. Everett, elected 
a second vice-president, will head the company’s newly-announced 
individual accident and health program. 
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New group life insurance amounted st a ee 3 
to $308,000,000 in April, a decrease of Monthly purchases of life insurance for April and the first four 
18 percent from April a year ago. months in each of the last two years were reported by the Association 
These represent new groups set up and as follows: 











































do fiot include additions under group Agel Parcheses 
insurance contracts already in force. (000,000 Omitted) 
Increase 
Total Purch 1951 1950 1949 1951 over 1950 
otal Purchases Ordinary $1,510 $1,352 $1,268 12% 
In the first four months of the year roup — 308 374 170 —18 
total life insurance purchases were Industrial 466 468 434 0 . 
$9,170,000,000, an increase of 5 percent Total $2,284 $2,194 $1.872 4% 
over the first four months of 1950, be 
Ordinary life insurance bought ac- First “(onnaen Oe As eee 
counted for $5,710,000,000, an increase ’ mitted) neta 
of 10 percent over last year. Industrial 1951 1950 1949 1951 over 1950 
life insurance purchases represented Ordinary $5,710 $5,188 $4,916 10% 
$1,771,009,000 of this year’s nine-month Group — 1,689 1,706 1,113 — |] 
total, a decrease of 5 percent from last Industrial 1,771 1,861 1,656 — 5 
year, while new group life insurance Total $9.170 38.755 37.685 3% 
amounted to $1.689,000.000, a decline 
of 1 percent from the first four months ei singe ceca ” _ . 





of last year. 

miums Earned for Group A & H should Hancock Group Plan 
Erratum be $391,995,684 instead of $291,962,292. 
This would be an increase of $263,275,- 
350 over Group A & H Premiums 


HE John Hancock is writing the 
first group insurance plan ever de- 
veloped for the automatic merchandis- 


On page 24 of the May issue of THe 
Spectator, ‘the increase of net pre- 


miums written for Group Accident and earned in 1945. ing industry. The plan, which became 
Health over 1945 should be $256,624,646 The ratio of Group A & H losses in- eflective on April 1, provides compre- 
instead of $181,910,330 as shown. curred to Premiums earned would be hensive security to automatic merchan- 

On page 25, column 6, in the table 74.6% instead of 100.1% as shown in disers and their employees, or any 
of Accident and Health business, Pre- the Accident and Health table. automatic merchandiser alone, with the 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 





balance 
improves performance 







Balance improves performance 
through avoiding excesses 
in any one direction. 
















Non-Cancellable 


ACCIDENT**° SICKNESS 
POLICIES 


Guaranteed Renewable to 
Age 65 


Optional features: Hospital- 
Nurse, Surgical, Auto Accident 
Benefits, Lifetime Accident 
Coverage. 

















In a life insurance company 
a favorable balance of past 
achievements, present action and 
future planning assures 
continued progress. 






Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 





Operating in Pe., Ohio, Del., Maryland, 
W. Va.,.N.C., Fla. and Washington, D. C. 










The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 









ye 
Educators 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LANCASTER. PA 
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employer paying part and the employee 
paying part. 

Broad coverage of the plan includes: 
Group life, accidental death and dis- 
memberment, accident and_ sickness, 
hospitalization, surgica! benefits and 
polio expense reimbursement. 

Working in cooperation with The 
John Hancock, the National Auto- 
matic Merchandising Association is 
preparing an explanatory booklet for 
member companies of the Association, 
and an additional booklet, outlining the 
features of the plan, for all employees 
of members companies. 

The National Automatic Merchandis- 


FATHERS’ 
FAVORITE 


The Virginia Protector Plan 
combines a whole life con- 
tract with a 20 year income 
provision to afford, at age 30, 


$10,000 protection 
for 20 years 
for an annual premium of 
$111.44 


After 20 years, protection auto- 
matically reduces to $4000 and 
the premium drops to $76.00. 
(15 year conversion privilege.) 


For obvious reasons, The 
Virginia Protector Plan is a 
favorite with young fathers 
who have large responsi- 
bilities and small incomes. 





(This special plan 1s open to brokers) 





LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 


VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert £. Henley, President 

















ing Association is the trade association 
of merchandise and service vending 
machine operators, manufacturers and 
suppliers. 
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COMPANY NOTES 
UNTO 
NEW YORK LIFE has created a 

new Underwriting Research Division 
under the general direction of James T. 
Phillips, vice-president . . . Charles M. 
Sternhell has been appointed executive 
assistant and is in charge of the Divi- 





sion. 

Jerome Gillroy, assistant actuary, 
CHURCH LIFE CORPORATION, was 
appointed controllet of THE MAN. 
HATTAN LIFE... He will be in 


OS EEE EE 


Charles J. Zimmerman, C. L. U., was 
elected managing director of the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association. . . . He succeeds the 
late John Marshall Holcombe, Jr. 
. . » Charles Zimmerman joined the 
Association in 1946, was appointed 
associate managing director in 1948. 
. . . A former general agent of the 
Connecticut Mutual, the new man- 
aging director of LIAMA was elected 
president of the National Associa- 





tion of Life Underwriters in 1939, 
the youngest ever elected to the 
office. .. . He is also a past director 
of the National Chapter of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters. 

A graduate of Dartmouth College, 
Charles Zimmerman was commis- 
sioned a lieutenant commander in 
the U. S. Navy at the outbreak of 
World War Il. ... He was separated 
from the service in 1946 with the 
rank of captain. 


general charge of the accounting func- 
tions of the company as chief account- 
ing officer. s 

Insurance in force at the NEW 
ENGLAND MUTUAL now exceeds 3 
billion doHars . . . The first chartered 
mutual life insurance company in 
America, the NEW ENGLAND MU.- 
TUAL is now the fourth largest of 
those companies issuing Ordinary in- 
surance exclusively. 

Raymond C. Johnson, C.L.U., was 
designated vice-president in charge of 
agency administration, and Walter 
Weissinger, vice-president in charge of 


agency relations at NEW YORK LIFE. 








THERE’S 


MONEY 


TO BE MADE! 


Certainly, you might make 
$10,000 from Uncle Sam by 
carrying a Geiger Counter 
around the hills of your 
native county until you find 
uranium. 

But—a surer way to earn 
more money is to take a 
closer look at the Immediate 
Annuities market. In a re- 
cent Flitcraft Courant 
*survey of annuity costs no 
Company offered a higher 
return per dollar of in- 
vestment than the Manu- 
facturers Life. 

*For your information, a 

copy of this survey will 
be sent on request. 


Branch Offices in the Following Cities 


Baltimore Honolulu Portland 
Chicago Lansing Saginaw 
Cincinnati Los Angeles San 
Cleveland Newark Francisco 
Detroit Philadelphia Seattle 
Hartford Pittsburgh 


Also licensed in the District of 
Columbia, Arizona and Idaho. 
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MANUFACTURERS 
NSURANCE LIFE aire 
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The MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
has announced the appointment of Bur- 
ton, L. O'Neil as manager of group 
pension sales at the home office. 

A “Managers’ Medical Underwriting 
Guide” was recently published by the 
GREAT-WEST LIFE and distributed 
to its branch managers in the United 
States and Canada . . . Prepared to 
managers in anticipating the 
company’s underwriting requirements 
and probable action for a wide range 
of medical impairments, the booklet is 
expected to prove of valuable assistance 
to branch managers in answering ques- 
tions of field representatives and in 
placing rated policies. 

GENERAL AMERICAN FE has 


released to its field force a Social Se- 


assist 





curity slide-calculator that calculates 
almost instantly social security benefits 
for those insured under both the old 
and/or new Act ... The simple adjust- 
ment of a single slide card eliminates 
laborious supplementary mathematical 
or graph calculations . . . The calcu- 
lator supplies not only the death bene- 
fit, but benefits to survivors as well as 
retirement benefits. 

Frank P. Aschenmeyer was elected 
vice-president and general counsel of 
GENERAL AMERICAN. 

In April, the BOSTON MUTUAL 
reached the grand total of two hundred 
millions of insurance in force, with one 
million to spare . . . This is an increase 
of over 100 per cent in less than ten 
years. 


NSESE==—"—™™"” 
GENERAL AMERICAN 
© =6LIFE’S 


Sell-0-Vision 
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COVERAGES — 
WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN 


Charles F. 
Bizzell, 
Little Rock, 
Arkansas 


multiple line 
feature event 


ACCIDENT, SICKNESS, 
HOSPITALIZATION” 


another reason why General American 
Lifemen are always in business 













BENEFITS 
IN 
ANY 
COMBINATION 


FAMILY 
HOSPITALIZATION, 
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GENERAL-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Life Commercial 
Group Saint Louls A&S 
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intendent of agencies, MIDLAND NA- 
TIONAL LIFE. 

Louis C. Halley, C.L.U., was ap- 
pointed educational director, SECUR- 
ITY LIFE AND ACCIDENT. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE is pub- 
lishing a 64-page book, “Begin Now- 
To Enjoy Tomorrow.” The purpose of 
the book is to help individuals prepare 
for their retirement years . . . The book 
is being published as a public service 
and is intended to show readers how 
their retirement years can be the best 
years of their lives—if they do a good 
job of getting ready for those years 

In May, the MUTUAL BENEFIT 
passed the three billion dollar mark 
of life insurance in force. 

Veterans of METROPOLITAN LIFE 
and NEW YORK LIFE, members of the 
American Legion Posts of the two com 
panies, gathered in New York City’s 
Madison Square Park on May 29 to pay 
solemn tribute to the men and women 
who have served in the armed forces. 
The commemorative services have been 
sponsored by the joint Legion Posts for 
the past thirty-one years. 





Edmund L. CG. Zalinski 


A.L.U. executive vice-president 
e will become an assistant vice- 
president in the agency department, 
New York Life . . . thirty-six years of 
age ... born in Salt Lake City, 1915 
- . « graduated Cornell in 1936 .. - 
holds degree of Master of Business 
Administration from Harvard and 
Doctor of Philosophy from New York 
University . . . joined New York Life 
as agent in 1938 .. . promoted to 
agency directorship in 1942 .. . re- 
ceived CLU designation the previous 
year...named executive v.p. of the 
N.A.L.U. in 1949 . . . previous to that 
he was managing director of the Life 
Underwriters Training Council, 


K. W. Stockton was named vice- 
president and superintendent of agen- 
cies and A. S. Peterson, assistant super- 
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S you probably know, the British 
Columbia government has gone into 
the insurance business. In fact, they’ve 
done it on such a massive scale that the 
Blue Cross had to get out. Since it is 
compulsory for B. C. residengg to buy 
their hospital insurance from the gov- 
ernment, there just wasn’t any room 
left for the Blue Cross. 

This has been going on for a couple 
of years now—and as you also probably 
know, the government’s been having a 
helluva time trying to balance the 
books. No matter how much they in- 
crease those premium rates, there’s 
still a deficit running into the millions 
at the end of each and every year. 
And there comes, also, a time when 
you just can’t get any more money out 
of the people. 


Exempted Group 


But somebody’s come up with a 
bright idea. It so happens that there’s 
a group of folk in B.C. who, by legis- 
lation, are exempted from compulsory 
hospitalization premiums. There are 
30,000 of them, in fact. And the rea- 
son they have been exempted is that 
the federal government gives them 
only $50 per month—and at first, it 
didn’t seem fair to assess old-age pen- 
sioners who obviously weren’t getting 
enough to live on. 

At least that was the feeling until 
only the other day when someone got 








the bright idea that if an old-age pen- 
sioner is sick in bed he doesn’t need the 
money. So what happens? 

The government, through its compul- 
sory insurance organizations, has given 
the hospitals the right to seize the $50 
pension checks if the recipients of these 
checks are confined to hospital beds 
for two weeks or more. 


A Supposition 


It couldn’t happen, but let’s assume 
thai all these 30,000 pensioners were 
hospitalized for one month. The gov- 
ernment would be trying to collect 
$1,500,000. If they could do this for a 
couple of months they'd get $3,000,000. 
That would be sufficient to wipe out 
about half of one year’s deficit, for our 
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The upsurge of interest in non-cancellable 
Accident and Health insurance has focused 
the attention of progressive underwriters 
on our position of leadership in a special- 
ized field. 


INSURANCE 
WORCESTER» MASSACHUSETTS 


COMPANY 


, Prank: 0. oreingten «ss 0.6.8 6 aie oe s6s President 


f Edward R. Hodgkins, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. of Agencies 


NON-CANCELLABLE ACCIDENT & HEALTH e LIFE e GROUP 


Agency representation in the 48 states, the District of Columbia and Hawaii 





elderly friends would at least have to 
be fed to keep them alive. If they were 
to die, their pensions would stop and 
the government would get nothing. 
But there are two favorable develop- 
ments which are likely to result from 
this. Firstly, the seizure of one pension 
check will, we understand, lead to a 
court charge being laid against the 
B. C. Hospitalization Insurance Plan 
for breaking a federal law which stip- 
ulates that, under no circumstance, 
must a creditor seize an old-age pen- 
sion check. That'll put an end to that. 
And, secondly, this announced policy 


of bleeding the pensioners has so 
aroused British Columbia that there is 
a movement under way to force an 
election on the issue of whether the 
government should be in the insurance 
business. We confidently believe that 
the present government in power will 
lose out—and lose out substantially— 
to any group which will denounce the 
idea and which will promise to scrap 
the scheme pronto. And that'll put an 
end to that. And maybe private com- 
panies will then be free to sell hospital 
insurance the way experience has proven 


it should be sold. 
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LAFAYETTE: Here, in the Evangeline 
Land of the shrimp, the Bayous, the 
Cajun Country and many other activi- 
ties flavored with the salt of Yesterday, 
there is the distinct promise of Tomor- 
row. As evidenced by the remarkable 
business activities of this Louisiana city 
—activities which have made it as mod- 
ern as anything in the United States. 
along its own business lines. One of 
those lines is the All American Assur- 
ance Company of Louisiana—where | 
had a chance to visit, following the 
Zone Meeting of Insurance Commis- 
sioners in New Orleans. Sitting down 
with W. D. Huff, Jr., president; Rex 
McCullough, executive vice-president; 
John Lewis, director of public relations; 
and others in the fast-growing com- 
pany, I learned a lot of things about it. 
For instance—assets were $182,188 in 
1945. In 1950, they were $1,410,317. 
Insurance in force was $2,326,339 in 
1945. In 1950, it was $70,737,543 (not 
including group accident and health 
insurance). That's progress—as I told 





INSTITUTE 


advanced to director of Financial Security Education for the 


Institute of Life Insurance. 


Edward B. Burr 


Rex McCullough, when I saw him later 
in the Paradise Room of the. Henry 
Grady Hotel in Atlanta. 


JACKSON: Now, here is a Mississippi 
city I really like. Of course, I never 
learned to spell the name of the state 
correctly until about 1915 when the 
great Frances White came up with her 
immortal song: “Mis-sis-sippi.” Pint- 
sized, dynamic Miss White was prob- 
ably the greatest spelling teacher the 
United States ever either saw or heard 
if you confine that comment “teacher” 
to a single word! Anyway, I never go 
to Jackson without looking in on my 
friend Ben Logue. Ben is not very well- 
known, as yet, to life insurance people 
(he will be!), but he is president of the 
Magnolia Insurance Company and head 
of the Magnolia Insurance Agency. 
Headquarters are at 109 South Presi- 
dent St. Ordinarily, I do not drag fire 
and casualty offices into this column- 
but this time I have a sensible reason. 
Ben has the fire company; the fire and 





APPOINTMENTS: R. Wilfred Kelsey (left) was 


(right) is Mr. 


Kelsey's successor as the director of Education for the Institute. 
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Field Editor, The Spectat: hc 


casualty general agency; AND, now, 
the state general agency for the Crown 
Life of Toronto. The Crown Life ha 
over $800 million of life insurance i: 
force. It was formed in 1901. It has a 
wonderful reputation on the North 
American Continent. It has over $135 
million in assets. Ben Logue knows full 
well that he is not yet a life insurance 
man. So, like a smart business man 
(which he is) he went out got Cecil 
W. Hannaford to be agency and pro- 
duction manager for his Mississippi 
general agency for the Crown Life 
Hannaford knows the business and the 
area. If all goes well, the entire com- 
bination will be unique in Mississipp 
It—with Ben Logue as head—owns : 
company that will soon be _ fire-and 
casualty, multiple-line; it owns a fire 
and casualty agency; and it operates a 
state general agency for one of the 
finest life insurance companies on the 
Continent. Quite a set-up! 


NEW ORLEANS: Before getting out of 
Louisiana on this trip. I made it my 
business to visit with Thurston B. Mar- 
tin, president of the First National Life 
Insurance Company of this Louisiana 
city. It was Martin who, with his wife, 
treated the Zone commissioners to an 
old-fashioned shrimp boil. Those com- 
missioners, that is, who were attending 
the zone meeting in the city that once 
had a street called “Basin.” Head of 
his ordinary agency development is J. 
Bruce Trotter—long connected with the 
Pan-American Life of New Orleans. 
Incidentally, the new office of the Pan- 
American is well on its way. And a 
credit to the city. Readers of this 
column may recall the descriptions of 
the building that appeared in the pages 
of Tue Spectator. By the way, while 
visiting with the Pan-American Life 
officers, I had a chance again to meet 
with R. L. Hindermann, public relations 
director. He is now vice-chairman of 
the Southern Roundtable of the Life 
Advertisers Association—following the 
convention of that body in Atlanta. Next 
annual meeting of the LAA will be in 
Williamsburg. Va., in October. 
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<AJOW that federal taxation of life 

insurance companies’ income is 
set to continue at prevailing rates for 
the balance of this year, the tax-writing 
committees of the Congress are turning 
their full attention to other facets of 
the 1951 revenue bill. 

Present consensus among members 
of the Senate Finance and House Ways 
and Means Committees is that Presi- 
dent Truman will be lucky to get be- 
tween $6 billion and $7 billion in new 
revenue as a result of the tax bill now 
heing considered. In January, Mr. Tru- 
man asked Congress for $10 billion in 
new taxes from corporations, individ- 
uals, and from higher excises. 

The decision to continue taxation of 


ee ees 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE: Acacia Mutual’s President William 
Montgomery accepts congratulations from James E. Colliflower 
(right) after receiving the Washington, D. C., Cosmopolitan Club’s 
Distinguished Service Medal for “the most outstanding service to 
his community.” Cosmopolitan Club President P. Y. K. Howat 
(left) looks on. 


By GEORGE BAKER, Washington Bureau 


life insurance companies at the present 
rate was made after a stufly of the sub- 
ject brought out the need for further 
investigation -into this source of rev- 
enue. The Ways and Means Committee 
decided to continue throughout 1951 
the stopgap legislation adopted in the 
Revenue Act of 1950. 

At the same time, the committee in- 
structed tax experts on its staff and in 
the Treasury Department to continue 
their studies of permanent legislation 
and to study taxation of stock and 
mutual fire and casualty insurance com- 


panies. 
As far as higher corporation taxes 
are concerned, House members have 


tentatively agreed to increase the nor- 
mal tax rates on corporations by five 
percentage points and to raise the ceil- 
ing on corporation normal and surtaxes 
and excess-profits taxes to 67 per cent. 
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This action would have the effect of 
raising the normal tax rate on corpora- 
tions from 25 to 30 per cent. No effec- 
tive date for the increase has been 
finally agreed upon. Ways and Means 
Committee members agree that this 
action would increase revenues by about 
$2,080,000,000, and brings the total 
amount of estimated revenue that would 
be raised by tentative actions to about 
$5,300,000,000. 

Representative Eugene J. Keogh 
(Democrat, of New York) is backing 
legislation (H.R. 4103) to amend the 








Internal Revenue Code so as to make 
nontaxable certain stock transfers made 
by insurance companies to secure the 
performance of obligations. The bill 
was referred to the Ways and Means 
Committee, of which Mr. Keogh is a 
member. 


W ashingtonotes 
EFUNDS due holders of National 


Service Life Insurance policies will 
be spread over a payment period ex- 
tending through March 1952... . A 
total of $685 million is being distrib- 
uted among some 8,000,000 policy hold- 
Gi. isi Anniversary date of each policy 
determines approximate date on which 
each check will be mailed. . . . Refund 
checks may not be applied to future 
premiums, the Veterans Administration 
has ruled, but the Senate has approved 
a bill to permit such an arrangement. 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion says the nation is now in its eighth 
year of “bank stability.” . .. No insured 
banks were placed in receivership dur- 
ing this period, and no depositor in an 
insured bank sustained a penny’s loss. 
. . . FDIC officials claim this is “an 
all-time record for bank solvency and 
depositor safety.” 

All persons extending real - estate 
credit must register with the Federal 
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Reserve System on or before June 30. 

. Federal Reserve Board is ordering 
the registration under authority of its 
Regulation X, covering real estate 
credit. 

Bureau of Mines has awarded medals 
of honor to six persons for individual 
deeds of heroism in saving lives in 
mines during 1950. . . . In addition, the 
bureau made 313 awards for excep- 
tional safety records and outstanding 
success in supervisory work. .. . These 
went to 87 individuals, 82 coal mines 
and companies, 79 metal mines and 
companies, 46 oil companies, 11 cement 
plants and quarries, and 6 nonmetallic 
mines and companies. 

Federal Security Agency is sending 
two of its social security experts to 
Egypt to aid the Egyptian Government 
in organizing its security program... . 
Dr. and Mrs. Kar] deSchweinitz will 
make the trip under sponsorship of the 
government’s Point IV program, pro- 
viding technical assistance to “under 
developed” countries. 

Tuberculosis death rate dropped 
about 9 per cent in 1949 to 26.2 per 
100,000 population, according to new 
Public Health Service records. .. . J A 
further decline of 15 per cent occurred 
in the first 11 months of 1950. 
Death rate for all forms of tuberculosis 
has been on the downward trend for 
almost half a century, except for the 





influenza epidemic during 1917 and 
1918. 

House Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
is sponsoring legislation to authorize 
renewals of level premium term insur- 
ance five-year periods. . . . Representa- 
tive John Rankin (Democrat, of Missis- 
sippi) is pushing for early enactment 
of the measure. 

Frederick W. Ecker, executive vice- 
president, Metropolitan Life, has been 
named vice-chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board’s Eastern Insurance Vol- 
untary Credit Restraint Committee. . 
Mr. Ecker’s group is co-operating with 
similar committees representing banks 
and savings gnd loans associations in 
the current government drive to hold 
down inflation. . . . Willard N. Boyden, 
vice-president, Continental Assurance, 
heads the Mid-Western Insurance Vol- 
untary Credit Restraint Committee, and 
Harry J. Stewart, president, West Coast 
Life, heads the West Coast Commitee. 

The committees are asking state 
and local governments to postpone fi- 
nancing of such capital outlays as re- 
placement of any existing facilities for 
the duration of the emergency, recrea- 
tional or memorial construction, and 
acquisition of sites not immediately 
needed. 

The new “free-insurance” program 
for service men and women has been 
designated as Public Law 23, 82nd Con- 





mentals and programming. 


training progress of all recruits, 








in a series of advertisements outlining 
NUMBER TWO advantages enjoyed by field underwriters 
of the Equitable Life of lowa 


TRAINED FOR 
SUCCESS 


Fiela underwriters of the Equitable 
Life of lowa are expertly trained. New asso- 
ciates are enrolled in a combined study and 
field project known as the Basic Training 
Course. The next step in the training process 
is attendance at a Home Office School. 
follow two Intermediate Training Courses fea- 
turing estate plans, business insurance funda- 
Cooperation is 
given eligible associates in their attainment of 
the Chartered Life Underwriter designation. 
Continuous personal supervision is given to the 
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gress... . President Truman’s signature 
of the bill ended issuance (with a few 
exceptions) of new NSLI policies. . . . 
Beginning June 27, any person in active 
military or naval service, including 
cadets and midshipmen and Public 
Health Service officers, is automatically 
covered against death in active service 
for $10,000, less any NSLI or USGLI 
(World War I) in force at the time 
of death. . . . Amount of NSLI or 
USGLI payable at death, plus the in- 
demnity, may not exceed $10,000... . 
Protection continues for 120 days after 
separation from service for those called 
to extended active service for a period 
of more than 30 days. 

Total population of the U. S., includ- 
ing armed forces overseas, was about 
153,490,000 as of March 1, according 
to latest Census Bureau estimates. . . . 
This is an increase of 2,357,000, or 1.6 
per cent, over the corresponding figure 
for April 1, 1950. 

The Department of Defense has asked 
the Selective Service System to pro 
vide the Priority I doctors of medicine 
required by the military services for 
July, August, and September. . . . Call 
was placed because the number of 
Priority I doctors volunteering for com- 
missions is not expected to meet the 
requirements. . . . Numbers requested 
are 717 for July, 333 for August, and 
152 for September. 





There’s something to be said for the 

“just right” size. American United is among 
the top 10% of American life insurance 
companies and is big enough to be big. 
Important from the standpoint of sales: 
being big enough to employ top-flight home 
office talent, to be a factor in the investment 
market, to be able to properly diversify 
investment and risk, to enjoy the economic 
advantages of bigness. 


But being small enough to be small is a 
good thing too. Important from the 
standpoint of sales: being small enough to 
keep in close personal touch with agents 
and policyholders, small enough to see our 
entire investment picture, small enough 

to set sales policy with a full understanding 
of field problems. 


Yes sir, the “just right” size of American 
United makes a powerful selling tool — 


as the record of our men will quickly prove. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Who Pays the Hospital? 


WORKMAN was injured in the 

course of his employment and the 
compensation carrier paid the hospital 
bill. The workman brought suit against 
a third party allegedly liable for the 
injuries. The carrier filed a lien against 
the proceeds of any recovery for the 
amount of its payments including the 
hospital bill. During all this the work- 
man had a policy of hospitalization in- 
surance. The policy contained a num- 
ber of exceptions. Hospital service 
“provided for undeygany Compensation 
Law” was excluded from coverage. 

The third party action was settled 
and the lien attached to the proceeds 
of the settlement to the amount of the 
hospital bill. Should the hospitaliza- 
tion carrier pay the hospital bill? 

The answer is found in the case of 
Moeller v. Associated Hospital Service 
of Capital District, New York Supreme 
Court, Appellate Division, March 7, 
1951. The court held that the hospital- 
ization carrier was liable because: 





By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


down to cases 


“The statute, Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Law, Section 29, subd. 1, gives the 
carrier an enforceable lien against the 
proceeds of the third party settlement 
in these circumstances. To the extent 
of the obligations paid or incurred by 
the compensation carrier, the proceeds 
of the settlement ‘shall be deemed for 
the benefit of the carrier. 

“Thus, there is enforcible by opera- 
tion of statute, and without regard 
to the consent or agreement of the 
claimant, a compulsory repayment of 
the amounts advanced or incurred for 
hospital or other similar services. It is 
not important in this aspect of the case 
whether the reimbursement to the com- 
pensation carrier be deemed to come 
from funds in which the claimant has 
had full title, or whether, as it was 
held in Calhoun v. West End Brewing 
Company, 269 A. D. 398, a portion of 
the settlement is received in trust for 
the carrier. 

“When the carrier has been thus re- 
imbursed it has no longer ‘provided’ 
the hospital service under the compen- 
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PREFERRED STOCK ia 


Prospects are the fieldman’s stock in trade. Preferred 0) 
prospects are people who need life insurance and can 10; 


Broad diversification of contracts gives Home Life » 
‘ay agents entrée to all income groups and yields 
0) a consistently high ratio of return on their in- 
vestment of personal selling effort. 


















sation statute. The service has been 
provided by someone else when the 
carrier has been reimbursed. 

“The manifest purpose of the statute 
giving a lien is that the service be 
provided by someone other than the 
compensation carrier. When thus fur- 
nished and paid for it is no longer a 
charge under the compulsion of the 
compensation statute. The word ‘pro- 
vided’ as thus used is not to be given 
an equivocal sense. Defendant must 
bring itself within the exception of its 
own contract. It has not done so, in 
our opinion, by showing merely a pro- 
vision of hospital service by a com- 
pensation carrier with full recoupment 
outside of compensation coverage. Un- 
less the exception is operative, de- 
fendant is liable.” 


Does “Brother”? Mean 
** Adopted Brother’ ? 


HEN Congress passed the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Act 
in 1940 it used the word “brother” in 
designating permissible beneficiaries. 
Many cases subsequently were brought 





to determine whether “brother” meant 
only brothers of the blood or adopted 
brothers as well. The courts did not 
agree. Appeals were taken and the 
Appellate Courts did not agree. Finally, 
on April 23, 1951, the United States 
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TWO HUNDRED MILLIONS 


Boston Mutual reached 
another landmark in April. 


Total insurance now in 
force over $200,000,000. 


JAY R. BENTON, President 
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Supreme Court handed down its de- 


cision saying: 


The Court's Decision 


“We have examined the Act, its leg- 
islative history and related statutory 
provisions and have considered the va- 
rious inferences drawn from the leg- 
islative materials by counsel. The 
short of the matter is that Congress has 
not expressed itself in regard to the 
question before us. In resolving the 
conflict of decisions, we must deter- 
mine whether the word ‘brother’ as 
used in this federal statute, restricts 


the policyholders choice of benefici- 
aries to brothers of the blood. We are 
persuaded by the policy against draw- 
ing such a distinction in the family re- 
lationship. | Contemporaneous legal 
treatment of adopted children as 
though born into the family is a mani- 
festation of that policy. See Carpenter 
v. United States, supra; McDonald v. 
United States, 9] F. Supp. 163 (D. C. 
D. Mass. 1950). Consequently, we 
hold that a brother by adoption is a 
permissible beneficiary under #602 
(g) of the National Service Life Insur- 
anct Act of 1940.” 

(Woodward vy. United States) 
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rary UNION SQUARE 








For centuries the peasant woman carried 
a heavy urn on her head. Then along 
came a forgotten genius and put a 


At GuarbiaAN, our actuaries have designed “handles”— 
improvements in contracts—that make it possible for our 
representatives to satisfy their prospects’ needs more readily. 


For example, GuaRDIAN agents now offer 5, 10, 15, and 
20-year term, and Term to age 70 policies, to provide maxi- 
mum protection when extremely low premiums are essential. 


And our $10 per month per $1,000 disability income pro- 
vision enables our representatives to offer their clients unique 
protection against the living death of total and permanent 


“Handles” such as these are among the reasons why 
GUARDIAN agents are adding more and more satisfied cus- 
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Guilty Insured and 
Innocent Beneficiary 


HE insured “while engaged in the 
crime of armed robbery” of a store 
in Boston was killed by the proprietor. 
He had a standard life policy payable 


to the plaintiff. Due proof of death 
was furnished and the beneficiary com- 
plied with all the formal conditions of 
the policy. The company refused pay- 
ment on the grounds it was contrary 
to the public policy to pay the claim. 

The Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court upheld the company saying: 

“Decisions of this court have estab- 
lished the proposition that public policy 
forbids even an innocent beneficiary of 
a policy of life insurance to recover on 
the policy where the death of the in- 
sured is the result of his own criminal 
conduct. In Hatch v. Mutual Life Ins. 
Co., 120 Mass. 550, recovery was denied 
where the insured, a women, died as 
the result of an abortion performed on 
her with her consent. In DeMello v. 
John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
281 Mass. 190, the insured was justifi- 
ably shot and killed by a coast guard 
picket boat while the boat of which the 
insured was one of the crew was trying 
to smuggle intoxiggting liquor into the 
country in violation of Federal law. 
Recovery on the policy was denied. In 
Rousseau v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 
299 Mass. 91, recovery was denied 
where the insured was killed while the 
insured and others were engaged in 
stealing an automobile which left the 
road while being driven at high speed. 
See also Lubianez v. Metropolitan Life 
Ins. Co., 323 Mass. 16. In Millen v. 
John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
300 Mass. 83, the beneficiary was held 
not entitled to recover on the policy 
where the insured died because of the 
infliction of the death penalty for mur- 
der in the first degree. In the case 
before us the killing of the insured was 
a lawful act of self-defense. Common- 
wealth v. Devereaux, 256 Mass. 387, 
393. The death of the insured was the 
natural result of his’ own crime.” 
(Molloy v. John Hancock Mutual Life 
Ins. Co., March 7, 1951). 

Without meaning any criticism oné 
way or the other, it is only fair to point 
out that not all States agree with this 
decision. 


Civil Death of Beneficiary 


ILA DOWNEY was murdered by 

her husband. She had a life policy 
in which he was made beneficiary “if 
living, otherwise to Jettie Knoll— 
Friend.” He was convicted of her 
murder and sentenced to life imprison- 
ment. This took place in California. 
and under the California Penal Code. 
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“A person sentenced to imprisonment 
in the State prison for life is thereafter 
deemed civilly dead . . .” 

[he administrator of Lila’s estate 
claimed the proceeds. He reasoned 
that the husband was not entitled to 
the proceeds because he was the mur- 
derer, and the alternate beneficiary 
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was not entitled to the proceeds be- 
cause the husband was living. The 
estate was therefore entitled to recover. 
The alternate beneficiary, however, 
claimed that she was entitled to the 
proceeds because the husband was 
civilly dead and therefore not “living.” 
The California District Court of 





Appeal agreed with the alternate Lene- 
ficiary when it said: 

“It is well settled in practically all 
jurisdictions, including California, that, 
even in the absence of a statute so 
providing, a beneficiary of an insurance 
policy who murders the assured cannot 
take under the policy. This rule is 
predicated upon sound public policy. 
It therefore follows that David Albert 
Downey has no interest in the proceeds 
of the policy. 

“By virtue of the life sentence for 
the murder of his wife, David Downey 
is civilly dead, * * * 

“Here the proceeds of the policy 
were to go to Jettie Knoll if the prior 
named beneficiary was not “living.” 
The prior named beneficiary is dis- 
qualified from taking and is civilly 
dead. While civil death is not identical 
with physical death in all respects, so 
far as the problem here presented is 


concerned there is no legal difference 
between the two. None of the cases 
cited by appellant suggests, far less 
compels, a contrary holding. While we 
have been cited to ng case where the 
precise point here involved has been 
passed upon, what authorities that do 
exist strongly support the contention 
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that when the murderer cannot take, 
even though still alive, the alternate 
beneficiary of the policy takes in pref- 
erence to the estate of the victim.” 
(Beck v. West Coast Life Ins. Co., 
California District Court of Appeal, 
First District, March 15, 1951). 
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By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


tax analysis 


LIFE INSURANCE VALUATED 


FOR ESTATE TAX 


N any case where life insurance is to 

be used for business purposes, it is 
always important to give careful con- 
sideration to the tax consequences, and 
to have the transaction handled in such 
a manner that an undue tax burden 
will not be placed on the ‘parties in- 
volved. 

A recent decision of the United States 
Tax Court (C. Francis Weeks v. Com- 
missioner) promulgated January 31, 
1951, serves to bring out this point very 
conclusively. 

Mr. Weeks, a citizen of the United 
States, went to Iran under a contract 
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of employment for an indefinite period, 
the employment being subject to ter- 
mination at the will of the employer. 
Room, board and transportation were 
all provided by the employer, and it 
was established that Mr. Weeks did not 
intend to remain in Tran beyond the 
time required by his employment con- 
tract. During his absence, he main- 
tatined a home for his wife and family 
in Massachusetts. 

On the basis of these facts, the Tax 
Court decided that Mr. Weeks did not 
become a resident of Iran so as to war- 
rant the exclusion of his income re- 
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"Greatest invention of the decade! A pen that won't write 
unless a check accompanies the application!"’ 
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ceived for services performed there 
under the income tax law of the United 
States. 


Insurance Provided 


In consideration of the execution of 
the employment contract, the employer 
agreed to provide Mr. Weeks with life 
insurance in the amount of $15,000, 
payable to a beneficiary to be desig- 
nated by Mr. Weeks as the insured. 
During the year 1944, the premium on 
this life insurance policy was paid by 
the employer, and no part of the pre- 
mium was deducted from Mr. Weeks’ 
salary. The 1944 premium was paid as 
follows: 


eee ee eee . $757.48 
Dividends earned on policy in 

1943, applied in 1944 to payment 

of 1944 premium............ 50.55 
Interest earned on 1943 dividend 1.52 
Dividends earned on policy in 

1944, applied in 1944 to payment 

of 1944 premium 51.45 


$861.00 

On June 3, 1946, Mr. Weeks sur- 
rendered the policy to the insurance 
company and directed that the cash 
surrender value be paid to the employer, 
pursuant to the request of the employer. 
From this procedure, it would appear 
that while the policy was in force, Mr. 
Weeks had all right, title and interest 
in the contract. The cash value of the 
policy at the time it was surrendered 
was $915.00, no part of which was 
established during the calendar year 
1944, or prior thereto. 

The question at-issue was whether 
Mr. Weeks should be required to in- 
clude in his gross income for the year 
1944 the gross premium ($861.00), or 
the net premium ($757.48), paid by the 
employer in 1944 for the insurance 
policy. 


Gross premium 


Court Opinion 


The opinion of the Tax Court is 
summarized as follows: 

Pursuant to the contract of employ- 
ment, the employer provided insurance 
on the life of Mr. Weeks during 1944, 
which was made payable to a beneli- 
ciary designated by Mr. Weeks as the 
insured. The gross amount of the pre 
mium was $861.00. This was reduced 
by the credit of so-called “dividends” 
to a net premium of $757.48, and the 
latter amount was paid to the insurance 
company. 

Mr. Weeks agreed that the premium 
paid by his employer constituted addi- 
tional income to him. However, he cot 
tended that the amount of the premium 
paid by his employer was only $747.4 
and not $861.00 as alleged by the Com- 
missioner, and, further, that the cast 
surrender value of the policy at the 
time it was surrendered should be pre 
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year 175 year history, compared to the continents of Europe and Asia, is 
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o in- Certainly our natural resources have not exceeded those of Europe 


promises of prosperity. 


Ree and Asia. Perhaps it is because we have learned that work, brains, in- 
), or . . . *lWe 

iy = genuity, integrity and a willingness to let the other fellow prosper 
rance will bring the blessings war can never bring. 


One of the powerful institutions our brains and in- 
rt is genuity have devised to help spread prosperity and maintain 
peace is insurance. More of it is owned by more Americans 
than all the rest of the world put together. 
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rated over the period in which the pol- 
icy was in force and that $219.60 should 
be apportioned to 1944 as a reduction 
of the premium for that year. 

Taking up the contention that the 
premium paid by the employer was 
$757.48, rather than $861.00, the Tax 
Court decided that only the net amount 
of the premium, or $757.48, should be 
includible in Mr. Weeks’ income, and 
that the Commissioner’s regulations 
(Regulations 111, section 29.22(a)-12) 
supports this conclusion. This section 
of the regulations reads as follows: 

“Amounts received as a return of pre- 
miums paid under life insurance, en- 
dowment or annuity contracts, and the 
so-called ‘dividends’ of a mutual insur- 
ance company which may be credited 
against the current premium, are not 
subject to tax.” 
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Benefits Derived 


All that was paid by Mr. Weeks’ MID-AMERIC©C \ p ae 


employer for his benefit was $757.48. 















































The so-called “dividends” constituted a 
reduction of the payment necessary for PRUDENTIAL AREA: This nine-state area will come under 
the desired protection. In addition, no supervision of The Prudential’s new mid-America home office at 
benefit was derived by Mr. Weeks from Chicago. There is a total of $614 billion of Prudential insurance 
the application of the “dividends” held by 514 million midwestern policyholders in the region. Pru- 
against the premium. Any benefit de- dential investments, exclusive of government securities, aggregate xX 
rived from the reduction of the premium $928,269.000 in the nine states. | 
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cicome Mi ade things hum in ’9l soon 
This year of 1951 will mark the 175th anniversary of doct 
the adoption of the Declaration of Independence. It will meat 
also mark the 200th anniversary of the ordering of the are r 
Liberty Bell. The observance of these events will bring in th 
a great many people to Independence Square where the 
Penn Mutual Home Office Building stands. The nearby Wha 
area of historic Philadelphia has become the Indepen- Tt 
dence National Historical Park, and the National Park 
Service is hard at work preparing the district for the ww 
influx of visitors. The insurance district of Philadel- medi 
phia is on the edge of this area, reaching from Sixth ago, 
Street to Second. lived 
During the year an historical pictorial exhibit will be the t 
on display in the lobby of our building. It includes In 
old engravings and prints of Independence Hall during founc 
its two centuries and of the Independence Square neigh- much 
borhood which has many historical associations. scimian sputtering “horse-less carriage” day, 
Visitors from the insurance world who come to Phila- was a sensation back in 1891, the year one | 
delphia during the celebrations are most cordially in- LIFE of GEORGIA was founded. To commemorate Unite 
vited to visit the Penn Mutual Home Office and see this our 60th Anniversary, we have published to liv 
collection. “The Southern Sentinel,” a newspaper filled Co 
* with 1891 nostalgia. Write us for a copy. 
a 
The PENN MUTUAL ECL surance Compares, 
= ~ é‘ © 
x \= 0 mina) x h\ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
MALCOLM ADAM, President “ s THE OLD RELIABLE * SINCE 1891 < 
. ° arr HOME OFFICE = ATLANTA 
Independence Square, Philadelphia a 
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NEMIA affects millions of people, 
both young and old, in our country 
today. Fortunately, medical science has 
accomplished wonders in treating cer- 
tain types of this disease. 


Anemia caused by a deficiency of 
iron can be easily cured. This is usually 
accomplished by taking medicine con- 
taining concentrated iron which the 
doctor prescribes. Foods such as lean 
meat, eggs, and green, leafy vegetables 
are rich in iron and should be included 
in the diet. 


What Medical Science Is Doing... 


The control of pernicious anemia is 
one of the great triumphs of modern 
medicine. Less than twenty-five years 
ago, victims of this disease generally 
lived only two and one-half years from 
the time the condition was diagnosed. 


In 1926, however, a substance was 
found in liver that usually Would do 
much to control pernicious anemia. To- 
day, as a result of this discovery, the 
one hundred thousand people in the 
United States with this disease are able 
to live nearly normal lives. 


Continuing research has developed 
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Normal blood looks 
like this through a mi- 
croscope. The red cells 
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The red cells are re- 
duced in number, and are pale in 
color because they lack sufficient 
hemoglobin. 











other effective weapons against this 
disease—for example, vitamin B-12. 
This vitamin controls pernicious ane- 
mia as effectively as liver extract. 


Authorities say that there are many 
different types of anemia, each of which 
has a specific cause. Various dietary de- 
ficiencies, defects in the functions of 
the organs that manufacture blood cor- 
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Progress against ANEMIA - 





puscles, exposure to toxic substances, 
and certain underlying chronic condi- 
tions or infections may be responsible 
for it. 


What You Can Do... 


Anemia may develop gradually. 
Often the first symptoms—such as 
fatigue, weakness, and nervousness— 
may not seem serious enough to de- 
mand medical attention. 


If these symptoms persist, however, 
they should receive proper medical at- 
tention. Specialists say that it is unwise 
to resort to any form of self-treatment. 
They emphasize that anemia can be 
cured or controlled only when the exact 
cause of the disease is determined and 
appropriate treatment is given. 


The strength and vitality of every 
part of the body depend upon an ade- 
quate supply of normal, healthy blood. 
That is why it is wise for everyone to 
consult the doctor promptly if anemia 
is suspected. If the disease is diagnosed 
early, patients can usually be restored 
to normal good health, providing they 
follow the doctor’s advice about treat- 
ment, diet, and other factors. 
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ment. 


Contenticn Denied 


The contention of Mr. Weeks that 
the cash surrender value of the policy 
at the time of its surrender should be 
prorated over the actual period in which 
it was in force and $219.60 apportione:! 
to 1944 as a reduction of the premium 
for that year, however, was denied by 
the Tax Court. The Court felt that not 








only was it not known in 1944 what the 
life of the policy would be — that is, 
whether it would become a matured pol- 
icy by operation of the death of the 
insured, or whether it would be sur- 
rendered, but the parties involved had 
stipulated that no part of the cash sur- 
render value of the policy was estab- 
lished during the calendar year 1944, 
or prior thereto. 

The Court held that since the policy 
had no cash surrender value during 
1944, and that no part of the cash sur- 
render value of the contract was avail- 
able to the employer in 1946, at the 
time the policy was surrendered, with- 
out the direction of Mr. Weeks, hence, 
no part of the cash surrender value 
should be used to reduce the premium 
paid in 1944, 

Then the Court added the following 
statement: 

“It is unnecessary to go further under 
this issue, and we do not decide the 
broad question of whether it would be 
correct to reduce, in any event, the 
amount of the premium for which the 
petitioner is taxable in 1944, because 
of the surrender in a later year of the 
policy for its then cash surrender 
value.” 


Policy Information 


Of course, without further informa- 
tion in regard to this case, it would be 
impossible to comment on the type of 
insurance used. It is known, however, 
that the policy was issued in 1942 with 
a gross premium of $57.40 per $1,000 of 
face value, on the participating basis, 
and that the contract had a cash sur- 
render value of $61 per $1,000 of face 
value in the fourth year, 1946, at which 
time it was surrendered for cash. Nat- 
urally, the policy may have been rated 
for foreign travel and residence or for 
other reasons, and it may be that term 
insurance was not available under the 
particular circumstances. On the other 


payment was derived by the employer, 
who was the party liable for the pay- 
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hand, it is estimated that if a $15,000 
term policy could have been obtained, 
the net premium could have been sub- 
stantially reduced — probably below 
$450 per year — which would have also 
reduced the income of Mr. Weeks, but 
still give him the same amount of pro- 
tection. 


Regarding Ownership 


The strange part of the transaction 
pertains to the ownership of the policy. 
It would appear that when the contract 
was issued, Mr. Weeks was given full 
ownership of all of its benefits, includ- 
ing the cash and loan values. If this 
were not the case, then he would not 
have been obliged to consent to having 
the cash surrender value paid to his 
employer in 1946 when the policy was 
cancelled. The question might be asked: 
Why was not the policy owned by the 
employer ? 


Ownership 


In pension trust cases, when the 
ownership of the contract does not vest 
immediately in the employee, and if life 
insurance benefits are involved, the em- 
ployee is only required to include a 
term rate for the insurance protection, 
regardless of when the policy acquires 
a cash surrender value. 

It is also to be noted that the Tax 
Court was not inclined to go any fur- 
ther with its decision — namely, to de- 
cide whether or not the net premium 
reduced by the annual increase in cash 
value would be the amount to be in- 





cluded in the income of the employee 
in later years at which time the policy 
would have a cash value. Frankly, it 
would seem that if the ownership of 
the policy were vested in the insured 
employee during the premium-paying 
period, then the full net premium would 
be includible in his taxable income. On 
the other hand, if the ownership of the 
policy were vested in the employer, and 
the employee’s family only received the 
life insurance protection in the event 
of his death, it would seem that only 
the net cost of such protection on a 
term basis should be the maximum 
amount to be included in his taxable 
income. 

This case certainly points out in a 
realistic manner the advisability of 
giving full consideration to all tax 
consequences in the purchase of life 
insurance for business purposes. 
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Insurance Sales 
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This Year?... 












If your answer is “not many” or “none,” 
you’re missing the opportunity to in- 
crease both your income and prestige! 


Your continued good standing with 
your clients depends on your meeting 
their needs (including business needs) 
...or some other insurance man will. 


Here’s where your local Connecticut 
General office comes in to help you. 
They’ve had a lot of experience in the 
business insurance field and can help 
you uncover the needs, solve the prob- 
lems, and prepare the presentations. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECT 
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Connecticut Mutual 


HE company has liberalized its 

rules governing the amount of cash 
acceptable under single premium con- 
tracts. 

The limitation on amounts acceptable 
in any twelve months’ period has been 
discontinued and the entire maximum 
amount may be issued at one time. The 
maximum amounts have also been in- 
creased for endowments of from 10 to 
19 years duration. 

Under the new limits, the maximum 


contract guide 


single premium that will be accepted 
under a 10-year endowment is $50,000. 
For a 15-year endowment the limit is 
$75.000 and for a policy with 20 or 
more years to run, the maximum pre- 
mium is $100,000. 

There has also been an increase in 
the size of the annual premium the 
company will accept on retirement 
annuities. The limit is now $7,500 and 
it was formerly $5,000. 

In addition, the Connecticut Mutual 
has modified its discount premium 
rules. A policyholder may discount as 


eee with Cal-Western, it’s 





* SOUND TRAINING 
through intensive study and field work under 
CWSL's nationally-recognized “You, Inc.” 


training plan. 


* LIFETIME COMPENSATION 
. . « attractive first year commissions and 
lifetime renewals, plus extra bonuses and 


awards. 
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many as twenty annual premiums in 
advance provided the number is not 
more than half the number of premiums 
called for by the plan of insurance. 
. ° 

HE company has announced an in- 

crease in the gross amounts of life 
insurance it will accept at younger and 
older ages. This will apply to life and 
endowment plans on’ both male and 
female lives. 

For example. the new gross limit on 
a child age 0-2 is $50,000. Formerly 
it was $20,000. Limits for ages 5-16 
are now $100,000 and formerly were 
$50.000 for ages 5-13. 

At age 51 the maximum now is $215.- 
000 and this has been $170,000. New 
gross limits on the 61-65 age bracket 
are $75,000 whereas the former range 
for this group was $55,000-$40.000. 


Massachusetts Mutual 


HE company is offering full avia- 
tion coverage in the home area, on 
payment of an extra premium, to mili- 
tary pilots and crew members as well as 
to certain classes of civilian pilots who 
have not been eligible for full aviation 
coverage since last July. 
The company will pay the full amount 
of the policy on an aviation death if the 
cause of death occurs in the home area. 





fl 


* MANAGEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


business. 


California- Western StateS rire insurANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE SACRAMENTO 





. . « for those who demonstrate interest and 
aptitude in this phase of the life insurance 


* ASSURED RETIREMENT 
through CWSL's liberal retirement plan for 
Agents and Managers. 
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If the insured dies as the result of 
flying in an airplane which he is pilot- 
ing or on which he has any duties and 
the cause of death occurs outside the 
home area, the company’s liability will 
be limited to the premiums paid to- 
gether with 24% per cent interest, or 
the reserve on the policy if it is greater. 
The new coverage, available only on 
cases submitted by the company’s repre- 
sentatives, will be granted without any 
limitation as to war hazard in limited 
amounts. 

The company will follow the practice 
of refunding the extra premium for any 
continuous period of three months or 
more during which the insured remains 
outside the home area. 


Pacific Mutual 


O help offset the high cost of medi- 
cal care for employees of concerns 
with but ten to twenty-four workers on 
their payrolls, Pacific Mutual’s Group 
department has introduced a new cover- 
age kit of Prepaid Medical Insurance. 
The new protection kit is designed to 
meet a widespread and very specific 
need among smaller business firms for 
complete group insurance. 
Pacific Mutual’s Prepaid Medical In- 
surance offers liberal hospital, surgi- 
cal and medical care indemnities, for 


employees and dependents, with pro- - 





vision for x-ray and laboratory examina- 
tions, ambulance service, polio care and 
additional accident expenses. In gen- 
eral the coverage is offered under two 
plans, identical in hazards covered but 
varying in indemnities. For the state 
of California, the coverage is offered 
through a single plan integrated with 
Unemployment Compensation Disability 
benefits. 

For its Prepaid Medical Insurance, 
the company’s Group department has 
developed a unique merchandising kit, 
including an “in-a-nutshell” instruction 
manual and all equipment necessary to 
complete the sale, embodied in a coat- 
pocket-size envelope. 

. * 
OMMENCING July 1, all settlement 
option funds will be allowed inter- 
est at a rate not less than 3 per cent. 
The Pacific Mutual allows the same 
rate on dividends left on deposit. 


United States Life 
LIBERAL Hospital or Nurse In- 


demnity policy for individuals and 
family groups has been introduced by 
The United States Life. 

The new policy is an addition to the 
company’s “Quality Series” and bears 
the name Quality Hospital Policy and 
provides Daily Hospital Benefits up to 
$12.50 a day for as long as 100 days for 





vj Hospitalization 


Reimbursement 


Registered Life Protection 


Theo. P. Beasley, President 





lV) Salary Savings 
iv) Franchise 
4) Wholesale 
[y) Medical and Surgical Vv) Brokerage 


Vv) Reinsurance 





Republic National. |.’ 


Life Insurance Company ©: 


Home Office: Dallas 


Life insurance in force exceeds $310,000,000.00 


>. 
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men and women, and up to $10.00 a 
day for children. Five dollars a day 
nurse service at home, expenses for 
emergency hospital treatment, and ma- 
ternity at home or in hospital are also 
provided. Optional benefits include 
coverage for surgical operations, and 
payment for doctor’s visits in the hos- 
pital up to 30 days. 


North American Life 


HE company has reduced occupa- 

tional ratings above $2.00 per thou- 
sand applicable to new business on all 
plans. The reductions range from $1.00 
to $3.50 per thousand, depending upon 
the size of the former extra premium 
and the plan of insurance to which it 
applied. Ratings of 1% times standard 
premiums for the Disability Waiver of 
Premium and Double Indemnity bene- 
fits have been eliminated and the com- 
pany now issues such cases at stand- 
ard rates. 

Owners of policies now in force and 
involving occupational extras will bene- 
fit also. A 1/3 reduction in each of 
these extra premiums will be effected, 
regardless of present occupational 
status, on and after a selected premium 
due date in the near future. Reduction 
will be made automatic. Disability and 
Double Indemnity ratings on business 
in force will remain unchanged. 


Birthdays “am 


A lot of folks begin to get self-conscious 
about their age when they get up around 


50, but we’re not. 


In fact, we're celebrating our 50th year 


right now, and the way we’re going, it will 


be the best year in our history. 


Of course 50 years isn’t very old as life 
insurance companies go, but in spite of our 
youth, we are the 18th largest in America 


based on total life insurance in force. 


The NATIONAL LIFE 
and ACCIDENT 
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By William M. Montgomery 


Associate Statistician 


HE ability and knowledge of the 

life insurance men of today are con- 
stantly being challenged by the increas- 
ing number of specialized policies which 
are being introduced by life insurance 
companies. 

Life insurance agents and executives 
will receive invaluable aid from the fol- 
lowing table which gives a comprehen- 
sive picture of the specialized types of 
policies offered by 121 life insurance 
companies. 

For the purpose of comparison, an 
agent may compare his company with 
121 other companies and see how his 


portfolio. stands in relation to his other 
competitor companies. 

For example, out of 121 companies 
shown, 76 write Annual Premium Life 
and Endowment policies, 59 write Spe- 
cial or Preferred Risk Policies and 70 
now issue non-renewable conversion 
term policies. 

65 companies are now engaged in 
writing employee pension plans. These 
plans are becoming more and more 
popular in this “retirement conscious’ 
nation. 

It is interesting to note that 102 com- 
panies now offer some type of mortgage 
reducing term policies. This represents 
a 35% increase in companies writing 
this type of policy over the year 1945. 

The increasing sale of Mortgage Re- 


Current Underwriting Practice and Procedure 


ducing Term policies reflect the need 
and desire of the average homeowner, 
with a long term mortgage to protect 
his home and family’s security in event 
of his death before his home is cleared 
of all encumbrances. 

Salary Savings are written by 89 com- 
panies on a minimum number of lives 
ranging from 5 to 25 lives in minimum 
amounts from $5,000 to $10,000. Per 
cent of annual premium is now from 
8.33% to 9.00%. 

There has been an increase of 12% 
of companies writing Single Premium 
Annuities, Immediate Life, over the 
year 1945. 94 companies now write 
such policies. 

Term insurance is shown from 5 to 
20 years convertible and to age 65. 




























































































——- 
Business Written? Written W Single Premium Annuities Term 
Is 7 j 
Annual Is Mort. Per 
Prem. | Special | Non- | Empl. | Reduc- | Min. Cent | im- 5 10 18 20 
COMPANY | Life or Renew. |Pension| ing No. Min. of medi- d | Cash | Joint Year | Year | Year | Year To 
} and Pref. | Conv. Plan Term of Total | Annual | ate /|Instal-| Re- | and Conv. | Conv. | Conv. | Conv. ‘we 
| Endow. | Risks | Term | Written?| Writtent| Lives | Amount | Prem. | Life | ment | fund | Surv.|Group| in | in | In | In 
Acacia Mutual.......... no no no yes yes cans ie no no no no no no AT no | Als yo 
Aetna Life .. | yes no yes (CD yes yes i | 8.75 | yes; yes; yes | yes| yes A5& As no ne fo 
Aid Assn. for Lutherans no no no no no K sss no no ne no no no A8 no no ne 
Ali States Life... no no | ne no | yes no | no | no | no no | A& | A1l0 15 no ne 
American L. & A., Mo. no no |—lonto no no 4 no no no no ne no A7 no no ne 
American Mutual yes yes | = yes no yes 5 | 10,000 E 8.33 yes | no yes | no no A4 A7 |Al2 | A168 vor 
American National no no | no (CDyes | yes 10 | 10,000 8.33 yes | yes | no yes | no BS |810 |AlS |A2 yes 
American United | yes yes yes (CDyes | yes 10 | 10,000; 9.00 | yes| yes| no | yes| yes | A4 A? |All no ne 
Amicable Life........ no no no no yes 5 5,000 | 8.33 yes | no yes | no no 86 |810 ee! Ee ne 
Baltimore Life yes yes | yes no OA SAR: eee aon no no no no no no Ase |Al2 A6 no 
Bankers Life, lowa..... | yes yes yes (CD yes yes | 10 | 20,000; 8.83 | yes yes| mo | yes| yes| A4 | A? no yes 
Bankers Life, Neb. yes yes yes (CD yes yes 5 7,500 | 8.33 yes | no | no yes | no 5 7 12 17 yes 
Bankers Mutual, Ill. | yes yes yes no yes 15 | 15,000 | 8.683 no | no | no no no A3 AT? |Al2 no ne 
Bankers National. . ; no no | no (CD yes yes | 5 | 10,000 | 8.833 | yes | yes | no no no A4 AT7 no Fs yes 
Bankers Unien no no | no no no | w.J..sc:-.-] M@ | MO | MO | Mo | no | AG A7 | A10 no no 
Beneficial Life no no | ne yes yes 5 | 15,000 | 4% Qtr.| yes | no no no no 8S |B810 | B16 no no 
Life yes yes yes (CD yes yes 10 | 10,000 8.833 yes | yes | yes yes | no | ABS no no no yes 
Boston Mutual no no | no no no | no no no no no no | 7 12 RO no 
Business Men’s no no no no G yes 10 | 10,000 | 8.33 yes | no yes | yes | no ABS (AB 10 no no yes 
California-Western ; no no no no yes 5 | 15,000 8.83 yes | yes | yes | yes no AS |AlO | Al2 no yes 
Canada Life | yes yes yes |CD yes no 5 | 5,000 8.83 | yes| yes | yes | yes| yes! AS | AB no no no 
Life. | no no no no yes no | no | mo | no | no | 3 | A? 1 16 no 
Centra! Life Assurance yes yes yes no yes eRe = 7. | no yes yes no no 
Columbian Mutual..... ; no no no no no no no | no | mo | no | A4 As no no no 
Columbus Mutual | yes yes yes yes yes , yes | yes | no no no | 5 10 no no no 
Connecticut General yes no yes CDyes | yes 8,000 | 8.75 yes | yes yes | yes | yes | AS AT no no yes 
Connecticut Mutual yes no yes yes yes 6 | 10,000 8.83 yes | yes | no yes; no | AS AQ 12 no yes 
mental American yes yes yes no yes 10 | 30,000 | 9.00 yes yes no no no B5 B7 no no yes 
Continental Assurance yes yes yes (CDyes | yes 5 | 10,000 | 8.33 yes | yes | no yes | yes | A5 A&B |Al2 | Al5 yes 
Country Life no no | no no | yes yo ...| yoo | no no | no no no no no no yes 
| 
Equitable, D. C no no no | yes Ue no | no | mo | no | no | AS | AT | AT no no 
Equitable, lowa | yes yes yes (CDyes | no 5 | ee i yes | yes | no yes | no A4 A8 no no yes 
Federal Life, ll... yes yes no yes 5 | 5,000 | 8.33 yes yes no no no B85 |B10 | no no no 
Fidelity Mutual yes yes yes (CD yes yes 25 | 60,000 | 8.88 yes | yes yes | yes | no BS | A? | ne no no 
Franklin Life yes yes | yes yes yes | 5 | 10,000 8.33 yes yes yes | yes | no 3 | 8; 8 no no 
General American yes yes | yes (CD yes yess | 5 H 8.50 yes | no yes | yes | no A& | AT no no yes 
Girard Life. yes yes | yes | Cyes yes |...) |..cceeee] Yoo | yes | mo | mo | no ck f 10 no yes 
Globe Life yes yes no no mo # no | no | no | no | no no | no no no ne 
eat no no no yes | yes 7 |37,000 | 8.33 yes | yes yes | yes| yes| H8 |H15 no no yos 
Great West, Canada yes | yes | yes |CD yes yes 10 ..| 8.78 yes; yes mo | yes! yes, A4 | AB |Al2 |Al6 yes 
Guarantee Mutual. yes | yes | yes [CDyes |Kyes | 10 | 10,000 L.8.83 | yes | yes | no no | no |ABS | A | Kit | Kit | yee 
Guardian Life yes yes yes CDyes | yes 8 | 15,000 | 8.83 yes | yes | no yes no AS | A110 | A15 |AM20 yes 
Guif Life yes | yes yes (CDyes | no 10 | 15,000 | 8 33 yes | yes yes | no | no B3 B7 |B1) | B13 ne 
Home Life, N. Y.. yes | yes | yes (CD yes no NS | 10,000 | 8.67 yes yes | no | yes no A4 As no no yes 
Life, Pa. no | no | no no | ono a | no | no | no no no 5 7 no no no 
Hoosier Farm Bureau no no | no no | yes 5 5,000 | 8.83 yes | yes | no ves | no no A7 |All no no 
Ilinois Bankers yes no no no | yes |... ‘ .| no | no no no no A4 As |Al3 no yes 
Indianapolis Life ; | no no | lone no yes 5 | 15,000 | 8.33 yes yes no yes | no AS |A10 no no yes 
Jefferson Standard. . | yes yes | yes (CDyes | yes P & 8.75 yes | yes | no yes | no A4 AB |Al2 no | yes 
John Hancock - | yes yes yes (CQ yes yes 10 | 25,000 | 8.83 yes | yes yes | yes | yes| AS A7 | Al2 no yes 
Kansas Stes no no no no yes 5 | 10,000 | 8.67 yes | no no yes | no A5 A7 |A1l0 no no 
ights Life. . | no no | no no ae eee ; ..| no no no no no A2 A7 | Al2 no no 
Lafayette Life... | mo | mo | mo | mo | yes | 8 | 10,000 | 0.00°| yes | yes| mo | mo | mo | 3 | 7 | 10 | no | 1 
Liberty Life, $.C........ | ne no no no yes 5 | 10,000 R yes | yes | yes | no | no 4 | w= no no 
Life Ins. Co. of Va... .. yes yes yes (CD yes yes 10 | 10,000 | 8.33 yes | yes | yes | yes | yes | A4 AT7 no no yes 
Lincoln National....... yes yes yes (CD yes yes 5 | 15,000 | 8.875 | yes | yes | no yes | yes | A4 A&® |Al2 no} tT 
Manhattan, N.Y... ... yes yes yes (CD yes yes 10 | 10,000 | 8.83 yes | yes | yes | yes | no Ad A&B |Al2 |Al6 | no 
Manufacturers, Canada ‘ yes yes yes (CD yes yes 5 ..| 8.78 yes | yes | yes | yes | yes A4 A7 |All no; 
Massachusetts Mutual... .._.. yes no yes (CD yes yes 5 | 10,000 | 8.75 yes | yes | no yes, yes |AB5 A7 |All |A12 | 10 
Metropolitan Life....... no no | no U yes yes 10 “| v yes | no yes yeu yee BS WW 10 no no no 
| | | 
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Current Underwriting Practice and Procedure—Continued 
















































































Is Surplus Salary Savings 
Business Written? | Written With Single Premium Annuities Term 
| Is 
Annual Is Mort. Per 
Prem. teem Non- | Empl. | Reduc- | Min Cent | Im- | Re- 5 10 15 
COMPANY Life Renew. |Pension| ing No Min. of |medi-| fund | Cash | Joint Year | Year | Year | Year To 
and Pref. Conv. Plan Term Total | Annual | ate /instal-| Re- | and Conv. | Conv. | Conv. | Conv. ry 
Risks | Term | Written?| Written?) Lives Prem. | Life | ment | fund | Surv. | Group) in In In In 
Midland Mutual . rrr yes yes yes | C yes yes 5 | 10,000; 8.8 yes | yes | no yes | no A5 A7 |; All no no 
Minnesota Mutual........ yes yes yes (CD yes yes Oe Biceaxeas X 8.33 yes | yes yes yes | no AS |A10 |A15 no no 
Monarch Life. . caawe yes yes yes no yes eps Nee no no no no no A5S | B10 no no | Y yes 
Mutual Benefit, N.J.......... yes no yes |CD yes yes 5 | 10,000 | 8.66 yes | no yes | yes no A4 no no no no 
Mutual Life, N. Y.. ita no no no /|CD yes yes 5 | 15,000 | 8.83 yes | yes | no yes | no A5 |A10 |A15 | A20 yes 
. .. ar yes yes yes no yes 5 | 10, 9.0 no yes | no no no A5 A7 A7 no no 
National L. &A............. no no no no 2 a Se eee yes | yes no no no yes yes no no no 
National Life, la. . no no no no yes io Sie 2 yes | no yes | no no 3 7 no no z 
National Life, Vt... yes no yes | Cyes yes 5 | 10,000; 8.8 yes | yes | no yes | no | AB4 A7 no | Al0 no 
National Mutual Ben... ‘ no no no no ee AS eee no no no no no no A8 no no no 
New England Mutual. . yes no yes (CD yes yes 5 | 20,000 | 8.75 yes | yes | no yes | no B5 | B10 no no yes 
i. a no no no no (YY yes 10 ....| "8.875 |ZZ yes} no no yes t 15 “y no no no 
Amer. no no no no yes 10 | 10,000 8344) no no no no no yes yes yes no no 
North Amer. L.&C.......... no no no no yes 10 | 16,000 |........ yes | no yes | no no 5 10 no no yes 
Northern Trust, lll......... yes yes yes | Cyes yes 5 y Lv. no no no no no no | B10 no no no 
Northwestern Mutual... .. no no no no . ee eee cesceeel yes | yes | no yes | no A5& |A10 |A10 | A1l0 no 
Northwestern National... ... yes yes yes (CD yes yes 10 | 10,000 | 9.00 yes | yes | no yes | yes; A4 A8 |A12 no yes 
Occidental, California........ yes yes yes (CD _ yes | 5 BB 8.83 yes | yes | yes yes te B5 | B10 | A12 | Kyes no 
Ohio State. <2 ae yes yes yes yes | 5 | 15,000 8.33 yes | yes no no A5 A7 no | Al5 yes 
Pacific Mutual............... yes no yes cD ye yes yes _S see 8.875 | yes | yes | no no yes | AB4 A7 no no yes 
Pan-American............... yes yes yes |CD yes no 10 | 35,000 | 8.33 yes | yes | yes yes | no A4 A7 |A10 | A158 
Paul Revere................. yes yes |DD yes no 8 Ce Tees eesseee) yes | yes | no no no 4 7 12 15 =|EE yes 
Peninsular Life.............. no no no no yes 5 5,000 | 8.33 no no no no no A3 A8 | A113 no yes 
Penn Mutual. petinn yes no yes yes yes FF 5,000 |GG8.875| yes | yes | no yes | no A5 A7 A7 |A1l0 no 
Peoples Life, Ind. . hpi ekd yes yes no yes yes 5 HH 8.41 yes | no yes | no no A3 A7 |A12 no 
Phoenix Mutual. . Fs yes no yes |CD yes yes JJ JJ 8.833 | yes | yes | yes | yes | no AG A7 B15 no 
Philadelphia Life. _. oe yes yes yes no yes 10 | 10,000 | 8.34 yes | yes |KKyes; no no |ABS |AB8 |AB12 |AB15 [LL yes 
Policyholders National ik no no no no Re See eee yes | yes | no no no A3 A7 |A12 no no 
Provident L. & A... . ‘ yes yes yes yes mynd 5 | 10,000; 8.83 yes | yes yes | yes; yes| A4 A7 no no yes 
Provident Mutual. . bance ee eae SS rane ER SERS Pee yes | yes | no yes | no A5 A7 |NN 12 |NN 15 no 
Prudential Insurance yes yes yes no yes 10 | 10,000 | 8.833 yes | no no yes | yes |AY5 |AY10 /AY15 no |PP yes 
Puritan Life........ no no no no |  RECRBES Jeep yes | no no no no A5 Ss eee ere no 
Reliance Life................ yes yes yes /CD yes yes 10 | 10,000 | 8.875 | yes | no yes | yes | no no A7 12 no yes 
Republic National... |... yes yes yes yes | K yes > Rickey 8.33 yes | yes no no no 3 7 12 15 | T yes 
SecurityL. &A..... 2.0.0.2... OW Gissees yes no yes DS | WA Bicccces yes | yes | no no no 4 g 12 no no 
Security L. & T... no no no yes yes SS Bee ores yes | yes | yes no no A4 A8 no no yes 
Security Mutual, N. Y......... yes yes yes |CD yes yes i Sree 8.83 yes | yes | no no no B5 A7 |A10 | A15 yes 
Shenandoah Life............. no no no no yes 5 | 10,000; 8.70 yes | yes no no no A4 A7 |A12 no no 
Southland Life............... yes yes yes no yes 2 ee 8.33 yes | yes | no no no BS |B10 | A12 no no 
Southwestern Life............ yes yes yes |CD yes yes 5 5,000 | 8.33 yes | yes| yes| yes| yes| BS | B10 | A12 | A165 yes 
Standard Ins. Co. yes yes yes yes yes | 7 7,000 | 8.66 yes | yes | no yes | no A& | B10 no no 
Standard Life, ind. yes yes yes yes yes 5 5,000 | 8.33 yes | yes | yes | yes| no 3 7 12 15 no 
Standard Life, Pa. yes yes yes no yes 5 | yes | yes | no no no A4 A7 |A12 no /EE yes 
State Life, Ind................ no no no no ere See ee no no no no no gs A7 no no 
 SSRRREREP RHEE: yes yes yes |CD yes yes 5 RR 8.75 yes | yes | no yes | yes 5 |A10 |A10 | A110 |EE yes 
Sun Life, Canada yes no no |TT yes no ire! 8.67 yes | no yes | yes | yes; A4 A8 no | A156 no 
Sun Life, land no no no no yes 10 | 10,000 | 8.83 yes | no yes | no no A5 A8& no no no 
Travelers Insurance.......... Se yes /|UU yes yes 10 | 30,000 | 8.75 yes | yes | no yes | yes| A5 A8 no no no 
Union Central... . yes no yes | C yes yes 15 | 50, 8.34 yes | yes | no yes | no A5 A7 |A10 | A110 [VV yes 
ee no no no yes ee ee en Sere no no no no no B A7 |Al2 | A185 |EE yes 
Union Mutual............... yes |WWyes| yes yes yes 5 | 10,000 | 8.83 yes | no no yes | no XX A&8 |Al13 | A18 no 
Union National... no no no no _ eee Pee yr: no no no no no A3 A7 |A10 | A1l2 no 
United Benefit. . . yes no yes |CD yes yes 5 | 10,000 | 8.83 yes | yes | no yes |; no B5 A7 |Al2 no no 
United L. & A.. yes yes yes no SS Pe ear Fe no no no no no AL A7 10 no Tyes 
United States Life yes yes yes |CD yes yes 6 | 20,000 | 8.75 yes | yes | no yes; yes; A5 A7 |A10 no no 
Volunteer State yes no no CD yes yes ig cue 8.34 yes | no yes | yes | no Ad A7 no no yes 
Washington National no no no no yes a) rege 8.34 | yes| yes| no | no | no | A3 | A7 no no yes 
West Coast Life.............. yes yes yes no yes 5 | 15,000 | 8.83 yes | no yes | yes | no A5 A7 |All no no 
Re yes yes yes |CD yes yes 5 ,000 | 8.583 | yes | no yes | yes; yes; AS | Al0 | Al5 no no 
Western & Southern.......... no no no no i PRS eae" ‘nieo ae no no no no a no no no yes 
Wisconsin National........... no yes no no yes 6 | 10,000; 8.85 yes | yes | no yes | no A4 AB |Al2 no yes 
FOOTNOTES 
}—Company i is preparing to enter group insurance. Y—Convertible at any time during term period. 
j—Ex on any anniversary not later than end of conv. period of policy, on ordi- Z—Policy term less 5 years. 
a dinary life plan non-renewable. AA—15% monthly. 
oy ximately. BB—Minimum m monthly prem. $2.50. 
Conv. period, 8 © yee Cer eqs af tenn 29-08; 7 yrs. for ages 53; 6 yrs. for ages 54; CC—Perman 
5 yrs. for age DD—Through Titans office only. Non-renewable and renewable. 
A—Non-renewable. EE—Convertible up oes age 60. 
8—Renewable. FF—Individual consideration. 
C—With insurance. GG—Monthly premium factor for annual premium annuities is .087. 
D— Without insurance. HH—$10 per month premium. 
E—Monthly. JJ—Discretionary. 
F—Non-renewable may be issued only with a companion basis policy on Pref. Risk Ord. KK—Deferred. 
Life, End at 85 or 20 Body Sony Life plan. Li—Non-renewable and renewable. Par is renewable up to age 65; non-par is convertible 
G—By use of Family In in year shown. 
H—$25 in premiums. MM—Decreasing term rider issued with life or endowment policies. 
J—Minimum monthly premium $2.00. NN—Non-renewable. Retroactively 7 7 —_ 
K—As rider PP—Convertible to policy anniversary nearest age 60. 
L—8.33 on policies + ae and over. QQ—Non-renewable. No evidence of ineuability required if converted within years 
M—Not after age 65. indicated; evidence of insurability required for continuance of disability benefit. 


N—10 lives and $20,000 required to install while 5 lives and $10,000 required to maintain. 
P— individual consideration regular rules apply. 
‘a 2, % of =" ‘emium tak hi $ 

S773 a premium taken to higher cent per $1000. 

S—Convertible up to age 60. 
T-Life y Term. 
U—With life insurance. 

ao for policies with monthly premiums of $10 or less; 8.79% for policies with 
premiums of $10.01 or more. 

ncn je but at ages 56 to 64 for terms of 5 years. 
X—On policies $5,000 and over. 


RR—$1000 per policy. 

SS—Renewable and convertible. 

TT—Without ins. is only — for groups of less than 25 lives, or to uninsurabie fives 
and within certain limitations. 

UU—Group annuities. 
VV—Convertible to age 55. 
Xe Revowebie, —- 60. 
8, Conv’ up to my 

YY—M Prot. with Life pd-up at eS ot: conten aueege ou, mo. during 
10, er 30 yr. hated parted end ter tava thereafter. 

ZZ—With or without payment guaranteed for peeled oa period. 
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Current Non-fortfeiture Provisions 
By William M. Montgomery a reduced rate which will be payable duced paid-up insurance remains in 
Associate Statistician the same as the original policy. force, thus affording a small amount o! 
; »y eww os »rotection at all times. 
O the purchaser of an insurance In the event the policyholder fails to I vos tine 
policy one of the most important elect an option, the company will auto- Ten companies provide, if no election Man 

vid ed) si matically use the option of its choice is made, an Automatic Premium Loan Pe 
sections of the policy is its non-for- SRS P . . . : Metr 
feiture provisions. These provisions provided, of course, that the policy has which will charge up the premium 
guarantee a fair and equitable cash been in force long enough to be en- against the policy as a policy loan. In Mid 
= . ° ° F . . : 
patene: am BMA tenis heel tes titled to non-forfeiture values. this way, the policy is kept in force Mod 
surrender the policy. One hundred and seven of the com- until the loan value is exhausted. Mutu 

If the policy has lapsed, the policy- panies in the accompanying table pro- The lack of uniformity in the sixteen Masts 
holder is usually allowed to elect an vide an Extended Term option, if no provisions shown by the one hundred — 
option which will best meet his needs. election is made. This will maintain and twenty-three life insurance com- Natior 
The provisions of these options specify insurance protection by using the re- panies in the following table reflects the Natior 
that a stated portion of the policy value serve value of the policy. healthy and competitive nature of the New f 
should he applied either to extend the Only five companies offer Paid-up In- insurance industry which is providing ~ ag 
face amount of the policy as term insur- surance, under which plan the policy more benefits and better service for its wide 
ance or purchase paid-up insurance at value will increase the longer the re- over eighty million policyholders. Northe 

Northy 

Northy 

Occide 

Ohio S$ 

_ a. _ ae ee oe ee, ee ——— —_ ee Sas Pacific 

Pan-Ar 

| | Automatic | Extended | Paid-Up Reinstatement Granted* Paul R 

Cosh Premium Loan) Term | Insurance (In Current Policies) Peninsi 

| Are | Value Time ] = ] , co Penn N 

Avail- | May Policy to lfNo | | With | After | After People’ 

COMPANY able be Reserve Elect | Election, | Int. | Has | Par-| Has Has | Par- | In | Int. on | Cash |Extended Phoeni: 

| After | Def. | Basis Option | Automatic | Avail- | Rate | Cash | tici- | Cash | Loan | tici- Stated | Arrears | Value| Term Philade 

Years | Days % Days | Optionis able | % Value pates | Value | Value | pates | Period | & Paid | Expires Policyh 

| | | Praetor 

Acacia Mutua! = 180 K 244 62 Ext. Term | yes 5 | yes | yes/| yes yes yes | any time 5 | no yes Provide 

Aetna Life 1-2 6 mo. PK 214, NPK 244 907 Ext. Term yes 5 | yes no | yes | yes Hyes | 5Syrs. | § no yes Provide 

Aid Assn. for Luth. 7 90 K 2% | 90+ Prem.Loan| yes 6 yes | no yes yes yes 5 yrs. 6 no yes Prudent 

All States Life.. 3 | 6 mo. K3 |} 90 | Ext. Term | no yes | no | yes yes no | anytime | 5 no yes Puritan 
American L. & A., Mo. 1 | 90 K3 | 31 Ext. Term | yes | 5 (|Fno | no a no iGno | no 2 yrs. | 6 no yes a 

| | | | eliance 

auton ae. - . mo. x 4) 2 wy Tow yes | . | yes | no yes | yes | no any time . no | no Resi 

merican Nat _ mo. Ms t. Term | yes yes | no | yes yes | no | any time no | no ecurity 

Amicable Lite 2 | “so” “ |S fepepeisialisia-jie te tee ; ia) Security 

, iy no no | no | no | anytime | y ecuri 
Baltimore Life 12-3 6 mo. K 244 | 60 Ext. Term | yes 6 yes | no | yes yes | yes |3yrs. | 6 no | no 

| | | Shenanc 

Bankers Life, lowa......... _ 6 mo. K 2% | 3mo. | Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes yes | Syrs. |; § no yes Southlar 

Bankers Life, Neb. oe 6 mo. K 21, | 31 Ext.Term| yes | 6 yes | no yes yes | no | anytime | 6 no | no Southwe 

Bankers Mutual, Ii!. 17 6 mo. K 21, 60 Ext. Term | yes 6 | yes no yes | yes | yes | Syrs. 6 ; no yes Standarc 

Bankers National a 6 mo. K 214 60 Ext. Term | yes | 544 yes no yes | yes | yes | 3yrs. 6 } no | no Standarc 
Bankers Union 1-2 6 mo. K 24 | 31 Ext. Term yes | 6 yes no | yes | no | yes | any time 6 no | yes ° 
ti 

Beneficial Lite oo 6} Om. K 244 60 Ext. Term yes 5 no | no yes yes | yes 5 yrs. 5 no no State Li 

Berkshire Life ** | 6 mo. K 2% 62 DExt. Term yes 5 yes no | yes yes yes W5yrs. | 5 no yes State Mi 

Boston Mutual oe 6 mo. K 214 | 60 (NExt.Term| no yes no | yes yes yes |Syrs. | 5 | no no Sun Life, 

Business Men's ee 1807 K 21, 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes | no yes yes no | 5yrs. 5 | mo | yes Sun Life. 
Calif. Western States _.. ae 6 mo. K 214 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no | yes yes |Hyes | 5 yrs. 5 no yes r 

; | | ravelers 

Canada Life ” 6 mo. |PK 244,NPK3 | 3 mo. | Ext. Term Qyes | 5 yes | no yes yes \(Hyes | 3 yrs. | § |} no | Syes Union Ce 

Carolina Life 3 ; 90 | v3 | 90+ | Ext.Term| yes | 5 no | «ono | no no no 3 yrs. 5 | no no Union La 

Centra! Assur. | 3 90 2\2 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes no yes | 5Syrs. 5 | no no Union Mi 

Columbian Mutual 1-2-3 K 21, 60 | Prem.Loan| yes | 5 /F yes no |F yes yes yes | anytime | 5 | no no Union Na 
Columbus Mutual a 6 mo. K 214 | 60 Ext. Term) yes | 5 | yes | no | yes yes yes | 5yrs. | yes } no no y 

| | } | inited 

Connecticut General... . 1-2-3 180 PK 2%, NPK 214) 60 Ext. Term | yes | 5 yes | no yes yes IH yes | any time 5 ; no | yes United t 

Connecticut Mutual he 180; | K 244 | 90+ | Ext. Term | yes | 5 yes | no yes yes yes | 5Syrs. | § no yes United St 

Continental Amer... . = 6 mo. K2 90+ Ext. Term | yes | 5 | yes no yes yes | yes | 5yrs. | § no | yes Volunteer 

Continental Assur. 1-3 | 180f |PK 2%, NPK 214) 90+ | Ext. Term yes | 5 | yes no | yes yes |Hyes | 5yrs. 5 no yes Washingt 
Country Life. . AA 6 mo. | K 24 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes | no | yes yes | yes | anytime | 5 no | yes - 

, | } | } est 
Equitable, D.C. + | 180% K3 60 | Paid-up | no | | yes | no | yes | no | no | 3yrs. 5 yes | yes Wentoer 
Equitable, lowa 1 180; K 24 60 Ext. Term | yes | 5 | yes no | yes no jHyes | 3 yrs. 5 no | no Western é 
Federal Life, tli. ee 180 K 214 | 60 | Ext.Term| yes | 5 no no | yes | no ne | anytime | 5 yes | yes Wisconsin 
Fidelity Mutual rene 180! K 2% 60 | Ext. Term | yes 5 | yes no yes yes | yes | Syrs. 5 | no yes 
Franklin Lite id 6 mo. K3 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes | no yes yes | no 5 yrs. 5 | no yes - 
General American * 180 | K 244 60 | Ext. Term | 6 | ¢ es 
Girard Life 3 | 1803 | K 2, 60 | Paid-up | ed | 6 ~ | oo Log pao vas fm | 6 = ne 
Globe Life — 180 K3 | 31 Paid-up no 5 yes no no yes no | 3yrs. | 6 no no 
Great Southern - 180; (PK 24%4,NPK3 | 31 | Ext. Term yes | 5 no no yes yes |H yes | anytime | 5 no no 1—Policy s 
Great West, Can. 180; K 244 | 60 | Paid-up | yes | 5 yes | no yes yes |Hyes | 3 yrs. |} §& no no Policy s 

*—Before | 
Guarantee Mutual * =| 180t K 2y 60 | Ext. Term | es + Stand 
Quarecen M a ae ee ee 
Gulf Life 2.3 90 v3 31 | Prem, Loan yes | 6 no | no | no no no Syrs. | 6 no yes fi 
— i .¥ 123 ‘ . I BB 21, Pe t. Term | no yes | no | yes yes yes | 3 yrs 5 yes | yes 8—If prem 
Hom mo. | K3 60 Ext. Term | yes 6 yes no yes yes no 3 yrs. 6 | no yes H ar pi 
Hoosier Farm Bur 1 | 180 K 21 ~Pdup i 
iene || & IS ISEIsltlsisisials isi: [sls es 
——— Life = } : He | * ay —_ | yes . F no no |Fno jG yes yes | Syrs. 5 no | yes : ‘Semen 
erson Standard a t. Term | yes yes no yes yes jHyes | 5 yrs. 6 no | yes —~Partici 
John Hancock... 180 K 2% 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes yes | Syrs. 5 no no : ~Six ann 
| Commis 
Kansas City Life 3 180 K3 60 Ext. Term | yes 6 |Byes no |Byes |B yes no 5 es L 
b yrs. 6 no y Granted 
tee ~ om) Se 1S laeeel eis im isisia/s (sess is]. 7 
Liberty Life, S. C ~ | or | | K3 60 | Ext. Term | no \olalmimio tts | 8 tel 
Life Ins. Co. of Va. 1 6 mo. | K3 90+ Ext. Term |G no 5 | yes no | yes yes no 5 yrs. 5 no | yes 
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Automatic | Extended Paid-Up Rainstatement Granted* 
pe | |Premium Loan) = Term Insurance (In Current Policies) 
Are | Value Time | | 

| Avail- | May | Policy to If No With | After! After 
in COMPANY | able be Reserve Elect | Election, int. Has | Par-| Has Has Par- In Int. on | Cash [Extended 

: | After Def. Basis Option | Automatic | Avail- | Rate | Cash | tici- Cash | Loan | tici- Stated Value| Term 
t of Years Days % Days | Option is | able % | Value | pates| Value | Value | pates Period % Paid | Expires 

‘ 

, Lincoln Nationa! o | 6 mo. | K 2% 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes |Hyes | 5S yrs. 5 no yes 
Hon Manhattan Life 1-3 180t | K 214 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes yes | 5Syrs. 5 no yes 
: Manufacturers, Can. 13 | K 34% 60 Ext.Term | yes | § yes no yes yes yes | 3 yrs. 5 no no 
oall Massachusetts Mut. ** | 6mo. } K 214 62 Ext. Term | yes | 5 yes yes | yes yes yes | W 5yrs. 5 no yes 
jun Metropolitan Life J 6 mo. K 21, 90+ Ext. Term L | 5 yes no yes yes yes | 5Syrs. 5 no yes 
In Midland Mutual = 6 mo. K 24 60 Ext. Term | yess | 5 | yes no yes yes yes 5 yrs. 5 no yes 

Minnesota Mutual | - 6 mo. | K 244 60 Ext. Torm | yes 5 | no no yes yes yes 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
yrce Modern Woodmen 3 90 CO V3 31 Ext. Term | yes 5 | yes no yes | yes no 3 yrs. 5 no yes 
Monarch Life i JS | 6 mo. K 2% 90 Ext. Term | no yes no yes | yes yes | 5yrs. 5 yes yes 
Mutual Benefit a tm | 1803 | K 244 90+ | Ext. Term | yes 5 yes | yes | yes yes | yes | 3yrs. 5 no | Cyes 
> | | 
een Mutual Life, N. Y. sal ** 6 «(1803 K 24% 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 | yes | no yes yes | yes | 3 yrs. 5 yes yes 
lred Mutual Trust Life 1 | 180 =| K 244 90 | Ext. Term yes | 4.8/ yes | no yes | yes yes | 5yrs. 5 no yes 
National L. & A. 6 mo. | 6 mo. E 90 Ext. Term no |} yes | no yes yes no 5 yrs. | § no yes 
om- National Life, jowa oe 6h] Choe K 214 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes | yes yes yes yes | Syrs. 5 no no 
| | 
the National Life, Vt. | 1 | 180 212 60 | Ext. Term | yes 5 yes | no yes yes yes | 3 yrs. 5 no no 
the National Mut. Ben. 2 90 K 2¥ 60 | Prem.Loan| yes | 6 yes no yes yes yes /| any time 6 no | C yes 
New England Mut. oe 180t | K 214 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 | yes yes | yes yes | yes yrs. | §& no yes 
ling New York Life 1M 6 mo. | K2 | 90+ | Ext. Term! yes | 5 yes no yes | yes | yes | Syrs. 5 no yes 
his No. American Acc. 2 | 3 mo. | K 24% | 90+ | Ext. Term) yes | 5 | yes no | yes | yes no 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
* its | | | | 
North Amer. L. & C. a ae K 234 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes | no yes Gno no 5 yrs 5 no no 
Northern Trust, ill. 3 _ hUS K 24, 30 =| Paid-up yes 6 yes | yes yes yes yes | 3 yrs. 6 no no 
Northwestern Mutual M 6 mo. K2 90 | Ext. Term) yes | § yes | no yes yes yes 5 yrs 5 no yes 
Northwestern National.......| ** 180t [PK 21%4,NPK 214; 60 | Ext. Term) yes | § yes | no | yes | yes |Hyes | 5 yrs. 5 no no 
Occidental, Calif. | 6 mo. | K 24 90+ | Ext.Term | yes (X4.8| yes | no | yes | yes |H no 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
Ohio State ee 6 mo. | K 214 | 60 | Ext. Term | yes 6 yes no yes yes no 5 yrs. 6 no yes 
Pacific Mutual 1-3 | 6mo. | K 214 | 60 | Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 5 yrs 5 no yes 
Pan-American | - | oe K 214 31 Ext. Term | no | |F no no yes yes | yes 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
Paul Revere = 6 mo. K3 | 60 | Ext.Term| yes | 5 | yes no yes yes | no any time 5 no no 
Peninsular Life 15 | 6 mo. K 214,3 60 | Paid-up yes 6 | no no yes yes no any time 6 no no 
Penn Mutual. - A 6 mo. K 2% 60 | Ext.Term| yes | 5 | yes no | yes | yes yes | 5yrs. 5 no yes 
fter People’s Life, Ind. ** | 6 mo. K 24 | 31 | Ext. Term; yes | 5 | yes no | yes | yes no | Syrs. 5 no yes 
ended Phoenix Mutual pia 6 mo. | K 24, | 60 | Ext. Term yes 5 | yes no yes | yes yes | Syrs. 5 no yes 
erm Philadelphia Life “ | 6 mo. K3 60 | Ext. Term yes | 5 yes no yes yes H 5 yrs. 5 no no 
pires Policyholders Nat’! 1 6 mo. | K 214 31. = |:« Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes | yes no anytime | 5 no yes 
Praetorians 3 30 R3 | 30 |Auto Prem.L| yes | 6 yes | no yes | no no | anytime | 5 no yes 
yes Provident L. & A. 123 | 180} K 3 90 | Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes no | anytime | 5 no no 
yes Provident Mutual —a 24, 60 | Ext. Term yes | 5 yes no | yes | yes yes 5 yrs. | § no yes 
yes Prudential Life Ae 1-23 180 K 2, 90t | Ext. Term yes 5 | yes Y yes yes | yes | 3yrs. | § no yes 
yes Puritan Life 6 mo. | K 21, | 31 =| Ext. Term |= yes 5 | yes no | yes | yes } no any time 5 yes no 
yes | | | 
Reliance Life nig 60 =| K 214 | 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes | yes yes | 5yrs. 5 no yes 
no Republic National | T 6 mo. | PK 244,NPK3 | 60 Ext. Term |PP yes| 4.8) yes no yes" no no 5 yrs. 4.8 no yes 
no Security L. & A. | = 180t | K 24, 60 | Ext. Term | yes 5 yes | no yes | yes yes | 5 yrs. } § no yes 
yes Security L. & T. 23 180t | K3 60 Prem. Loan yes | 6 yes | no yes | no no 3 yrs. 6 no no 
yes Security Mut., N. Y. 1-23 6 mo. 2, | 60 | Ext. Term | yes 5 | yes no | yes | yes yes | 3 yrs. 5 no no 
no | | | 
Shenandoah Life. = | Cami K 214 60 | Ext.Term; yes | 6 yes no yes yes yes | 5yrs. | 6 no yes 
yes Southland Life 1 6 mo. | K3 31 =| Ext. Term | yes | 6 yes no yes no no 3 yrs. | 6 no yes 
no Southwestern Life és 1 90 K3 31 | Prem. Loan) yes 5 yes no yes no no anytime | 5 no yes 
yes Standard Ins. ~~ i K 24% | 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no | yes | yes yes yrs. |} § no yes 
no Standard Life, Ind. | - 90 3 31 Ext. Term | yes 6 yes no | yes yes no anytime | 6 no yes 
yes 
Standard Life, Pa. - | oan | K 214 31 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes no 5 yrs. es no no 
no State Life, Ind. —_ 6 mo. | K 21, 60 Ext. Term yes 6 yas no yes yes yes | any time 5 yes yes 
yes State Mutual 1 | 6 mo. | K 2, 60 | Ext. Term yes | 5 | yes | no yes yes yes yrs. 5 no no 
no Sun Life, Canada 1-3 180t | PK 24%, NPK 3 | 90 | Ext.Term| no | yes | no yes yes | yes | 5Syrs. 5 no | Z yes 
yes Sun Life, Md... .... ** 6 mo. K3 | 60 | Ext. Ferm Gno | 6 yes | no yes |Gno | no any time 5 no no 
yes } | | | | 
Travelers Insurance 1 6 mo. | K 214 90+ | Ext.Term yes yes no yes | yas | no 3 yrs. ee. no yes 
yes Union Central 1 | 180 | K 244 90 | Ext. Term yes | 5 no no yes yes | yes | 3yrs. 5 no yes 
no Union Labor 1 | 6 mo, K 24% 60 | Ext. Term | yes 5 | yes no | yes | yes yes | 5yrs. 5 no no 
no Union Mutual ** | 180t K 24 90+ | Ext. Term | yes 4.8| yes | no | yes | yes yes | 3 yrs. 5 no no 
no Union National ** 180! K 214 90 | Ext. Term yes | 6 yes | no yes yes no anytime | 6 no no 
no | | | | | 
United Benefit 23 | 6mo K 2144 60 | Ext.Term| yes | 5 | yes | no yes | no no 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
yes United L. & A. 1 6 mo. K 24 60 | Ext. Term); yes | 5 yes | no yes no no 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
yes United States Life. . 1-2-3 180t K 212 | 90t Ext. Term yes 5 | yes | no yes yes no any time 5 yes yes 
yes Volunteer State +. 6 mo. | K3 | 60 Ext. Term yes 6 | yes no yes | yes no 5 yrs. 6 no yes 
yes Washington Nationa). . | ** | 6 mo, | K 244 60 | Ext. Term no 5 yes no yes | yes no 3 yrs. 5 no yes 
yes | 
West Coast Life 1 | 6 mo. | K 244 60 | Ext. Term | yes | 5 | yes no yes | yes no 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
yes Western Life 1-23 90 «| K 24 31 =| Auto. Loan| yes 6 yes no yes | yes yes | any time 6 yes yes 
no Western & Southern 1 180t | K 24 60 | Ext. Term| no | | yes no yes | yes yes | 5yrs. 5 no no 
- Wisconsin National. . | - 6 mo. | K 214 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 | yes no yes yes no any time 6 no yes 
y | | | | 
yes — —_—_ + — ——— — —_—_ | ————— = 
yes 
no FOOTNOTES—NON-FORFEITURE PROVISIONS 
no 
no Policy states 3 months. N—Except where risk is substandard at time o lapse, at which time automatic option is 
no ; Policy states 6 months. reduced paid up. ; 
. Before reinstatement all companies require satisfactory evidence of insurability. P—Participating. 
yes *~—Standard Non-forfeiture value method. —Except in New Jersey. 
yes A—Whenever developed by formula. This may result in values where only part of the —American Experience, Iilinois Standard. If within 3 years of expiration of Extended 
yes first year’s premium has been paid. Term Assurance. 
yes 8 —If premiums were paid 3 years. T—As stated in policy. 
yes C —Must pass med. exam. and pay-up back premiums. U—CSO 214% on single prem. ins. policies. 
D—Pd-up if prem. due included extra sub. std. or aviation. V—American Men's Ultimate, Ill. Std. 
yes E—Not less stringent than 1941 CSO 3% F. N. L. W—Within 62 days of default without evidence of insurability. 
yes F Company practice to permit cash value. X—in Advance. 
yes G ~Company practice permits. —No ision. 
yes H ~Participating policies participate, non-participating policies do not. Z—Within 5 years of the date of unpaid jum. 
no J —Six mos. for extended term; 2 years for paid-up and cash. AA—Whenever first cash value appears (usually 2 years). 
K Commissions Standard Ordinary Table. BB—CSO Table Modified. 
yes Granted under certain conditions. JJ—Adjusted premium cash value. 
a M_-Prior to end of first policy year in certain instances. PP—By request. 
y 
yes 
yes 
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196. Letterheads 


A New England paper company is 
distributing a monthly series of sample 
stationery which shows the work done 
by various printers and engravers all 
over the country on the different types 
and grades of paper the company manu- 
factures. The folder contains several 
examples of different letterheads which 
you might adapt for your own personal 
and business use. Samples available. 


197. Hush-a-Phone 


By using a “Hush-a-Phone” you can 
make all your office calls with the same 
degree of privacy that you would have 
in a telephone booth. The product is a 
5 oz. plastic device which snaps on the 
mouthpiece of your telephone. It can 
also be used as a silencer on ediphone 
and dictaphone machines. In a free 
booklet called “Office Quiet—How it 
Benefits You” the manufacturer dis- 
cusses the product’s importance in mini- 
mizing office noise, providing privacy 
and aiding better hearing. The product 
sells for $10. 


198. Numbering Machine 


The Force Paragon Hand Numbering 
Machine features a ribbon inking de- 
vice instead of the usual hectograph 
ink pad, which according to the manu- 
facturer, prevents the numbering mech- 
anism from corroding. Each machine 
is assembled to the customer's speci- 
fications, thus permitting a variety of 
figure styles and sizes. The machine 
can be non-automatic or automatic with 
consecutive numbers, and can have 
duplicate and various other repeat 
actions. Additional information avail- 


able. 
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Showcase Editor 


Chestnut & 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Your Name 
Your Company or Agency 


Address eae 
(STREET & NO.) 
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Tue Spectator Lire INsurANCE IN ACTION 


Please send me further information on the following: 


199. Envelopes 


Here’s an assist for your mailings: A 
selection of envelopes for both policies 
and regular correspondence. The former 
having your imprint and some of the 
space on the front of the mailing enve- 
lopes devoted to advertising with a two- 
color reminder of the need for adequate 
coverage at all time, on the opposite 
side. Quantity orders at reasonable 
rates. 


200. Filing Cabinet Lecks 


A new means for interlocking stacks 
of filing cabinets—whether they are 
back-to-back, side-to-side, or merely a 
vertical series of drawers—is now a 
standard feature of the files made by a 
leading office equipment manufacturer. 

Permanent vertical locking is accom- 
plished automatically by using the in- 
terlocking flanges on the back of each 
case. Side-to-side locking is possible by 
dropping two specially designed “tie- 
links” into the slots on the top edges of 
the cases. And for back-to-back locking 
you use a connecting shaft over two 
“tie-links.” Complete information upon 
request. 


201. Mere Office Space 


Do you need more office space? In- 
stead of moving into larger quarters— 
to acquire more length and width—you 
might be able to solve your problem by 


Er ee 


(STATE) 


~~ 


the showcase 


A QUICK WINDOW SHOPPING TOUR OF ITEMS THAT 
WILL PROVE PROFITABLE TO YOUR BUSINESS 


employing the third dimension, height, 
to advantage. Height is utilized exten- 
sively in the “Korda-Room,” developed 
by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. for 
its own use, but available now to the 
general public. 

“Korda-Room” is a movable semi- 
private office comprising an L-shaped 
desk complete with integral partitions, 
cabinets, desk drawers, bookcases, 
shelving and other accessories. The 
manufacturer says that studies made 
by du Pont showed that this type of 
office equipment reduced office space 
requirements 30 per cent or more and 
permitted up to 35 per cent more people 
to occupy a given floor space. 


202. Handy Guide 


The 60th annual edition of THE Spec- 
1ATOR Handy Guide offers exact, de- 
tailed information on questions arising 
on any phase of life insurance coverages 
because it presents an exact, complete 
reproduction of the entire policy con- 
tract. Even the complete supplemental 
agreements for waiver of premiums and 
double indemnity payments and the 
agreements in application are included. 

The general interest now shown in 
the subject of life insurance makes it 
necessary that every person engaged in 
the business should be fully informed 
about the plans and policy contracts 
offered by the different companies ac- 
tively engaged in life insurance. Such 
complete data—industrial as well as 
ordinary—is given in the Handy Guide. 

Data in the Handy Guide relating to 
a company is compactly grouped in one 
section of the book. The book is fully 
indexed and embraces more than 1100 
pages. Send for a free brochure which 
will give you complete information. 


203. Rotary File 


The latest model of the Ferris Rotary 
card file has features which the manu- 
facturer says will save, simplify and 
speed filing operations. A hand brake, 
for instance, locks the wheel in any 
desired position to facilitate using the 
card trays and a shelf has been attached 
to the file cabinet so that posting can 
be done right at the file. 

The standard model has a capacity 
of 13,000 cards and takes three square 
feet of floor space. 














